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NOTES ON DATES 



Muslim dates are given according to the Hijra era or the event 
marking Prophet Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina. 
Although he arrived in \ledina on 24 September 622, seventeen years 
later the Second Caliph ’Umar (634-44) instituted Muslim dating on the 
basis of the lunar months, beginning with Muharram. Thus the first 
Muharram was calculated to have fallen on 16 July 622. The adoption 
of the lunar calendar leads to the loss of one year every thirty-three years 
of the Roman calendar. Hence 1407 Hijra (H) or Anno Hegirae (AH) 
begins in September 1986 AD and not in 2029. Of the two dates sepa- 
rated by an oblique in this book, the first is the Hijra (H) or Anno 
Hegirae (AH) and the second is AD. Where neither H nor AD is 
mentioned alongwith dates, AD is invariably implied. 

All equivalent dates have been taken from Wustenf eld- Mahler’ sche 
Vergleichungs- Tabellen. 



NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION 

The limitations of the press forbid our using the full range of diacritical 
marks, which alone would have ensured perfect accuracy and consistency. 
Persian transliteration system in the Persian-English Dictionary by F. Stein- 
gass has been largely followed but only long vowels carry a macron, thus 
a, i, u. The Hindi diphthong in such words as Ra‘o or Bada'uni is marked 
by the sign ‘ an apostrophe. Undotted ayn is marked by the sign ’ and 
‘ represents the hamzah. Place names of India in particular have not been 
marked and generally modern spellings have been preferred. 
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Preface 



The first volume of the Socio-Intellectual History of the Isnd ’ Ashari Shi is 
in India outlined the early history of the Shi’is and the Shi 5 1 intellectual 
and social life in India from the seventh to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It discussed the life and intellectual contributions of Qazi Nuru‘llah 
Shustari at some length. The present volume deals with the Shi’i struggle 
for existence in the Northern India from the seventeenth to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Beginning with an account of the Shi’i ’ ulama 
during the reign of Shahjahan and Awrangzib, the work goes on to dis- 
cusss the contributions of the Shi’i ’ ulama of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in Delhi, the Panjab, Kashmir, Bihar and Bengal. The con- 
tributions of Shaykh ’Ali Hazin, Ghufran Ma‘ab, his descendants and dis- 
ciples have been thoroughly discussed. The legacy of Ghufran Ma‘ab 
has also been analysed. The chapter on the ’ ulama concludes with a de- 
tailed note on the Kinturi family. The chapter on Shi’i contributions 
to philosophy and science discusses Shah Fathu‘llah Shlrazi and his im- 
pact on the philosophy and science in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in India. Aspects of the impact of Shaykh Baha‘ud-Din Muham- 
mad ’Amili and the Iranian Shi’i philosophers on Sunni scholars and 
Sunni seminaries have also been analysed. The most unique was the in- 
terest of Danishmand Khan of the court of Shahjahan and Awrangzib 
in the Western philosophy and sciences. In the eighteenth century 
’Allama Tafazzul Husayn and Abu Talib Landani rednvigorated Danish- 
mand Khan’s traditions. The creativity of the Shi’i poets of the Mughal 
court went a long way to making the history of literature in the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries most profound. 

The novelties introduced by the Indian Shi ’is to the commemoration 
of the tragedy of Karbala called for a detailed discussion on the mour- 
ning ceremonies of Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. The legacy of ’Allama 
Tafazzul Husayn was handed down to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, by his 
maternal uncle Khwaja Faridu‘d-Din who sat at the feet of the ’Allama. 
Mawalna Siraj Husayn the son of the great mujtahid Mufti Muhammad 
Quli forestalled the works of the eminent modernist of India in the realm 
of mathematics. In Calcutta Mawlana Karam Husayn Bilgarami and 
Mawlana Karamat ’All of Jaunpur were the precursors of Justice Amir 
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} Ali and Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. The Shi’i contributions to popularis- 
ing the English education in the Mohammedan Anglo Oriental College, 
Aligarh have been placed in a new perspective. 

The present work tends to show that although the Shi’is could not re- 
volutionize the existing political system, they left an indelible mark on the 
intellectual and social history of India. It is based on contemporary Per- 
sian and Arabic sources. Works in Indian and European languages have 
also been thoroughly examined. They are mentioned in the bibliography 
published at the end of the first volume of the present work. 




Chapter One 



ShVi Struggle for Existence in the 

Northern India 

(Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Centuries) 



On 18 Jumada II 1019/7 September 1610 Q,azi Nuru‘llah Shustari was 
martyred. It is possible that his dead body lay unattended for a day or two 
far from the fort where he Was flogged. It is also possible that he was flog- 
ged near the fort, that his corpse was thrown far away from the town and 
that fanatical Sunnis dishonoured it. After a few days, permission to inter 
his corpse was obtained and his sons buried him. Some Iranian merchants 
who were independent of the Emperor and some courageous Shi’is from 
Agra mig ht, have joined the Qazi’s sons in burying the remains of the great 
sage and scholar. The Qazi’s sons, however, were not persecuted by the 
Mughal Emperors. In fact, two of them, as we will soon see, rose to con- 
siderable eminence during Shahjahan’s reign. 1 

Qazi Nurullah’s Sons 

The Qazi had five sons. His eldest son 5 Allama Sayyid Sharif became an 
eminent scholar. He was born on 19 Rabi’ 1992/31 March 1584. Sayyid 
Sharif received his early education from his father. He then studied higher 
text-books under Muhaqqiq Mir Taqiu‘d-Din Muhammad Nassaba 
Shirazi and other learned academics. Some portions of the Shark Isharat 
were taught him by Mirza Ibrahim Hamadani. He specialised in hadis 
under Mulla ’AbduMlah Shustari. Shaykh BahaVd-Din ’Amili instructed 
him in fiqh and also authorised him to teach his works on Jiqh and hadis 
to students of higher learning. 

Sayyid Sharif left for Iran at a very early age. Qazi Nuru'llah regularly 
urged him in his letters to attain perfection in knowledge. Before the 
Qazi left Lahore he was informed that Sayyid Sharif had attracted the 
attention of Shah ’Abbas Safawi and had been presented to his court. 



1 History of the Isnd ’Ashari Shi’is in India , Canberra 1986, 1, pp. 376-84. 
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The Qazi was delighted and thanked God for his son’s intellectual and 
worldly progress. By 1012/1603, Sayyid Sharif had attained the status 
of mujtahid. Qazi Nuru'llah urged him not to enter employment at court 
but to devote two more years to higher studies and intellectual debates. 
This separation from Sayyid Sharif, however, was deeply distressing to 
the Qazi and his letters and poems on the subject are very painful. 2 
Possibly Sayyid Sharif, following his father’s advice, remained two years 
longer in Iran. His father’s mounting difficulties, however, prompted him 
to return to Agra sometime before the Qazi’s martyrdom. He was greatly 
disturbed at his father’s murder and he died at the early age of twenty- 
eight on 5 Rabi’ II 1020/17 June 1611. He wrote the following books: 

Hashiya Tafsir Bayzawi [A commentary on the Tafsir Bayzawi] 

Hashiya on Hashiya-i Qadima on the chapter relating to Jawahir (Essence) 
Hashiya Shark Mukhtasar ’Azudi 
Hashiya on Hashiya-i Mut’aW. 

Sayyid Sharif also composed a treatise on nine different religions and 
other topics. None of these works survive but, as their titles indicate, they 
were intended as textbooks for higher study. He also wrote poetry. 8 

Qazi Nurullah’s second son Sayyid Muhammad Yusuf was a poet but 
no details of his life are available. Possibly he moved to Iran and died 
there. 4 The Qazi’s remaining three sons made a deep impact on seven- 
teenth century India. The date of the birth of the third son, ’AlaVl-Mulk, 
the author of Firdaws , is not known, but he received his early education 
from his father. After Sayyid Sharif’s death he seems to have left for Iran 
and possibly the whole family moved from India. ’Ala c u 6 l-Mulk obtained 
higher education in Shiraz and then returned to India. He took up a 
teaching career in Agra. Later on he was appointed as tutor to Prince 
Shah Shuja’, the second son of Shahjahan. The Subh-i Sadiq , our earliest 
source on him, does not tell us who assigned the position to him. 

Shuja’ was born on 14 Jumada I 1025/30 May 1616 and was adopted 
by Nur Jahan as her son. In his account of 1027-28 in his Tuzuk , Jahangir 
says that Shuja’ was <c brought up in the chaste lap of Nur Jahan Begum” 
and Jahangir considered him dearer to him than his own life. 5 Shuja’ 
lived under Nur Jahan’s care until Jahangir’s death. Early in Rajab 1037/ 
March 1628, the Prince was brought to his father’s Court by Asaf Khan 
along with his two brothers. Princes Dara Shukoh and Awrangzib. They 
had been taken as hostages for their father’s good conduct. Shuja’ was 

2 Nawwab ’Inayat Khan Rasikh, Bayaz, ff. 92a-93a. 

3 ’Ala'ul-Mulk Husayni Shustari, Firdaws , Qum n.d., pp. 37-39. 

4 Ibid., p. 40. 

5 Tuzuk-i Jahangir i, Aligarh 1864, p. 248. 
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then twelve years old and it is probable that Nur Jahan appointed Sayyid 
’Ala e u c l-Mulk as the Prince’s tutor. It is remarkable that Shahjahan did 
not change her choice and ’Ala c u e l-Mulk remained the Prince’s teacher 
even when he was Governor of Bengal. Mirza Muhammad Sadiq Sadiqi, 
the author of Subh-i Sadiq , met ’Ala c u c l-Mulk and his younger brother 
(d. 1046/1636) in Jahangirnagar (Dacca) and enjoyed his patronage there. 
According to Mirza Muhammad Sadiq, 9 Ala ff u c l-Mulk was endowed with 
the attributes of prophets and saints. He was head and shoulders above 
the ’ulamtf of his time. ’AlaVl-Mulk’s influence seems to have impreg- 
nated Shah Shuja’ with Shi’i ideals and popularised the importance of 
love for Ahl-i Bayt among the Bengali Sunnis. He was the author of the 
following books: J 

Anwaru c l-Huda, on Divine Reality 

al-Siratu c l Wasilfi asbatu c l wajib, on Divine Reality 

Muhazzabi'l-mantiq , on logic 

Firdaws , the history of Shiraz. 6 

Of these, only the Firdaws survives. It has recently been published in 
Iran. The titles of his other works indicate his profound interest in the 
gnostic intuition of Reality. 

Sayyid Abu e l-Ma’ali, the fourth son of Qazi Nurufllah Shustari, was 
born on 3 Zuflqa’da 1004/29 June 1596. He also seems to have been 
educated by his father and returned to India with his brother. For some 
time he lived in the Qjutb-Shahi kingdom of the Deccan where he trans- 
lated the Masa e ibu e n-Nawasib at the instigation of Sultan Muhammad 
Qutb Shah (1020-1035/1612-1626) into Persian. After the Sultan’s death 
he also moved to Bengal where Mirza Muhammad Sadiq met him. In 
Rabi 9 II 1046/September 1636 he died. He was the author of the following 
works : 

Sharh alfiyya 

Risala ftl-adl [Divine Justice] 

Risala nafi ru c at Wajib Ta } ala [Rejection of Sunni theory of the Divine 
vision] 

Tafsir 3 ala e suratu* l-akhlas [Exegesis of the Unity chapter] 

A treatise on miscellaneous topics. 7 

These works also do not survive but the titles indicate that Sayyid Abu c l- 
Ma’ali contributed to the Shi’i-Sunni controversies. He asserted the Shi’i 
beliefs of ’ adl (justice) and boldly rejected the Sunni concepts of a visible 

6 Subh-i Sadiq , , Aligarh Muslim University Ms., ff. 529a. 

7 Firdaws , pp. 40-43; Subh-i Sadiq, f. 529a. 
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God. He also seems to have helped his brother ’Ala £ u £ l-Mulk impress 
Shi’i ideals on Shah Shuja’. 

Qazi Nuru £ llah’s fifth son Mir ’Ala £ u £ d-Dawla was born in Rabi’ I 
1012/August 1603. ’Ala £ u £ l-Mulk quotes some verses composed by 
’Ala £ u £ d-Dawla in his Firdaws. He was still alive when the Firdaws was 
written and known to the author of Subh-i Sadiq . 8 The dates of the death 
of both ’Ala £ u £ l-Mulk and ’Ala £ u £ d-Dawla are, however, not known. 
The Lata'ifut l-khayal by Muhammad bin Muhammad al Darabi, comp- 
leted in 1076/1665-66, says that despite his worldly duties, ’Ala £ u £ d-Dawla 
did not neglect the traditional accomplishments of his ancestors. He 
also wrote poetry. 

’Aia £ u £ d-Dawla’s son Mirza Muhammad Ja’far was a scholar too. He 
wrote the foreword to the second volume of the Lata ( ifu e l-khayal Sayyid 
’All was also one of ’Ala £ u £ d-Dawla’s sons. He seems to have made con- 
siderable efforts to preserve copies of his grandfather’s works. Generally 
they were concerned with Shi’i ’irfan (gnosis) and propagated the Shi’i 
theory of Divine Justice. 9 

The descendants of ’Ala £ u £ l-Mulk and ’Ala £ u £ d-Dawla were assigned 
positions under the Bengal government. They lived in Murshidabad and 
’Azimabad. The most senior among them were Mir Jamalu c d-Din Husayn 
bin Nuru £ llah and his son Muhammad Riza alias Mir Mahdi. They 
seem to have promoted Shi’ism in Murshidabad and Patna. 

The earliest reference to Qazi Nuru £ llah Shustari’s works can be seen 
in the Shahid-i Sadiq and Subh-i Sadiq by Mirza Muhammad Sadiq “Sadiqi” 
bin Muhammad Salih Zubayri Isfahan! Azadani. He was born at Surat 
in 1018/1609, where his father was in ’Abdu'r-^Rahim Khan-i Khanan’s 
service. Shahjahan appointed him the official news-writer {waqV a-nawis) 
and, soon after his accession in 1037/1627, gave him a jagir in Bengal. 
In Jahangirnagar his talents were developed in the company of Sayyid 
’AIa £ u £ l-Mulk and Sayyid Abul-Ma’ali. 10 A large number of the bio- 
graphies in the Subh-i Sadiq have been borrowed directly from the Majalisu - 
c l-mu e minin and most scholars would hardly realise that they were reading 
a different book. This is also the case with the anecdotes, proverbs and 
extracts on different scholarly subjects reproduced in the Shahid-i SadiqM 

The Leading Shi’is at the Mughal Court 

The freedom enjoyed by the Shi’is during Akbar’s reign did not last 
into that of his successors. According to Mulla ’Abdu c l-Qadir Bada £ uni, 
in Akbar’s reign all Iranians classified themselves as Shi’is and all Indian 

8 Firdaws , pp. 44-46. 

9 Lata e if u e l-khayal, Shiran! Collections, Panjab University, Lahore. 

10 Subh-i Sadiq, ff. 534a-b. 

11 Khuda Bakhsh Library, Bankipur, Patna, IX, no. 913. 
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Muslims as Sunnis. 12 This categorisation was not necessarily correct. 
Indian Shi’is preferred not to disclose their identity and among the Ira- 
nians, there were probably a considerable number of Sunnis. During the 
reign of Jahangir and his successors most of them practised taqiyya . 
Jahangir’s order to Bandigi Miyan Sayyid Jalal Gujarati, the son of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari Rizawi to renounce the Imamiyya faith is 
a case in point. 

Sayyid Jalal was a descendant of the Suhrawardiyya pir Shah-i ’Alam 
of Gujarat (d. Jumada II 880/October 1475) who in turn was descended 
from Makhdum-i Jahaniyan Sayyid Jalal Bukhari (d. 785/1384) of Uch. 13 
Early in 1619, Jahangir visited Ahmadabad and Sayyid Muhammad 
called on him. He was treated with respect and was invited to the Em- 
peror’s private assemblies of Ghusl Khana. When Jahangir left Ahmada- 
bad, Shah Jalal accompanied him to Agra. In September 1619, the Shah 
was given leave to return to Gujarat. 14 Shah Jalal, his father and grand- 
father were Shi’is. Sayyid Muhammad had composed the chronogram 
of his own birth, man wa dast o daman Al-i Rasul (My hands hold fast 
skirt of the Prophet Muhammad’s Al — progeny. The chronogram of Mir 
Sayyid Jalal’s birth was waris-i rasul (heir of the Prophet). 15 His teacher 
was Mulla Muhammad Sufi of Mazandaran who had settled at Ahma- 
dabad. Once Jahangir told Sayyid Jalal that if he was really an Imamiyya, 
he should renounce ( tawba ) his faith. 16 Mir Sayyid Jalal, however, was 
observing taqiyya , as had his father, grandfather and great grandfather 
done in order to remain custodians of Shah ’Alam’s tomb. 

When Shahjahan ascended the throne Sayyid Jalal’s father sent him to 
Agra to congratulate the new Emperor. He was given an honourable 
reception and returned to Ahmadabad loaded with gifts. In Sha’ban 
1052/October-November 1642, Shahjahan forced Sayyid Jalal to accept 
the position of sadru' s-sudur in place of Musawi Khan. The Khan’s services 
were terminated because of allegations of maladministration against 
him. 17 Sayyid Jalal reported that Musawi Khan had carelessly granted 
maintenance land to non-deserving people and that many others had 
seized land by forged documents. An imperial order was issued to the 
provinces that maintenance lands were, in general, confiscated until an 
inquiry into these grants had been finalised. Shahnawaz Khan, himself 
a distinguished administrator, says, that although such enquiries were 
essential for a loyal servant and were commendable, they made Sayyid 

12 ’AbduM-Qadir Bada f uni, Muntakhabu't-tawarikh, Calcutta 1864-69, II, pp. 327. 

13 S. S. A. Rizvi, History of Sufism in India , New Delhi 1978, I, pp. 293-84, 312. 

14 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri , p. 243. 

15 Shahnawaz Khan, Ma e dsiru e l-umara c , Calcutta 1881-91, III, pp. 447-49. 

16 Farid Bhakkarl, Zakhiratu'l-khawdnin , Karachi 1970 III, p. 31. 

17 ’Abdu‘1 Hamid Lahori, Bddshah-ndma, Calcutta, II, p. 365. 
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Jalal unpopular with the public. Sayyid Jalal, however, held his position 
until his death at Lahore on 1 Jumada I 1057/4 June 1647. He had 
started his career as a mansabdar of 4000 zat/ 700 sawar. In April 1644, he 
was promoted to the rank of 6000 zat[6 000 sawar. 19 

His predecessor Musawi Khan, who worked as sadru‘ s-sudur for about 
twenty to twenty-five years during both Jahangir’s and Shahjahan’s 
reigns, attained a mansab of only 4,000 zat[750 sawar. He was also probably 
a Shi’a. 19 His predecessor, Miran Sadr-i Jahan, who started as sadru‘s- 
sudur after Shah Fathu'llah Shirazi’s death in 1589 and died deeply loved 
and respected by Jahangir sometime after 1611, finally reached the rank 
of 5000 zStll500 sawar. Shahnawaz rightly says that if death had spared 
Sayyid Jalal he would have gained still greater promotions. 

The marriage of Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ (Nur Jahan), the widow of Sher Afgan 
Khan, whom the Emperor saw on New Year’s day (21 March 1611) and 
married at the end of May 1611, makes the history of Shi’is at the Mughal 
court very complex. Contemporary and even later sources do not tell 
us about her religion. Some records, however, in passing, give us the 
impression that the family was Shi’i. For example when describing 
Ahmad Beg Khan’s atrocities as Governor of Sihwan, Yusuf Mirak bin 
Mir Abu'l-Qasim Namkin, the author of the Mazhar-i Shahjahani says 
that, according to the Shi’i religion, the molestation of Sunnis was equi- 
valent to Divine worship. 20 Ahmad Beg Khan was the son of Nur Jahan’s 
brother, Muhammad Sharif. 21 In Awrangzlb’s reign, his wazir Asad Khan 
(Asafu'd-Dawla), his son Muhammad Isma’il Zu'lfaqar Khan and the 
son of a son-in-law of Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Asaf Khan were known as 
Shi’is. On the other hand, according to the Rawzattdl-Qayyumiyya, Nur 
Jahan supported the Mujaddid Alf-i Sani Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi while 
her brother, Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Asaf Khan, was a Shi’i and an enemy 
of the Mujaddid. 22 Modern scholars consider her a Shi’i, however, and 
according to Bazmee Ansari, she was an orthodox Shi’i. 

In fact Nur Jahan belonged to a distinguished Irani family. Her 
grandfather Khwaja Muhammad Sharif Hijri was the prime minister 
of Muhammad Khan Sharafu‘d-Dln Ughlu Taklu, the Beglar Begi of 
Khurasan. Later on Shah Tahmasp Safawi made Khwaja Muhammad 
Sharif a governor of Yazd. Amin Ahmad Razi, who in 1002/1593-94 
wrote the famous geographical work the Haft Iqlim, was one of Khwaja 
Muhammad Sharif’s brothers. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif Hijri died in 

18 Ma'dsim'l-umara' , III, pp. 449-51. 

19 Ibid., Ill, pp. 441-42. 

20 Yusuf Mirak, Mazhar-i Shahjahani, Hyderabad Sind, 1962, p. 156. 

21 Ma ( dsiru c l-umard c , I, pp. 194-95. 

22 Isna’Asharf Shi’is in India , I, pp. 381-82. 
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1 984/1576-77. After his death, his son Ghiyasu c d-Din, known as Mirza 
Ghiyas Beg, like other Irani adventurers moved to India in search of 
better prospects. By that time he had four sons Muhammad Sharif, Abu‘l- 
Hasan, Ibrahim Khan, Shahpur Mirza and a daughter. He left Iran 
with his pregnant wife who also belonged to a distinguished family. 
Muhammad Sharif, Abu c l-Hasan and a daughter accompanied them. 
On their way they were robbed and left with two mules. When they 
reached Qandahar, Ghiyas Beg’s wife gave birth to Mihru 6 n-Nisa c who 
later became Nur Jahan. Subsequently Malik Mas’ud, the head of the 
caravan introduced Ghiyas Beg to Akbar. He did not obtain rapid 
promotions. By 1595 he held a mansab of 300 and was the diwan of 
Kabul. He was later promoted to the position of the diwan-i buyutat and 
given a mansab of 700. 23 

Mihru c n-Nisa c grew to be an attractive and talented girl. On the 
authority of late seventeenth century historians it is wrongly believed 
that when Jahangir was only a prince he saw her in a fancy bazaar gather- 
ing or in the palace accompanied by her mother and that Akbar, to avoid 
scandal, married her to ’Ali Quli. The fact is that Mihru f n-Nisa c was 
married to ’All Quli according to normal Mughal court practices. ’Ali 
Quli was a sufarachi or a table attendant to Shah Isma’il II. After the 
Shah’s death, he had also left Iran via Qandahar. At Multan he joined 
the army of ’ Abdu c r-Rahim Khan-i Khanan, who was preparing to march 
against Thatta. He greatly impressed the Khan-i Khanan with his 
intrepidity and valour. After his victory over Thatta, the Khan-i Khanan 
brought him to Lahore where he introduced him to high mansabdars and 
to Akbar. In c. 1595 he was married to Mihru‘n-Nisa 6 . The legend 
of Prince Salim’s love for Mihru c n-Nisa 6 while she was a young girl are 
baseless. For, Akbar certainly would not have placed ’Ali Quli on Prince 
Salim’s staff had that been the case. Prince Salim was impressed by the 
courage displayed by ’Ali Quli during a tiger hunt and gave him the title 
Sher Afgan (slayer of a tiger). When, however, the Prince rebelled against 
his father, Sher Afgan surreptitiously retired from the Prince’s service. 
Nevertheless, after his accession, Jahangir magnanimously gave him a 
jagir in Bardwan in Bengal. There he was suspected of conspiring with 
the local Afghan rebels against the Emperor. The local governor, Qutbu- 
C d-Din Khan, Prince Salim’s foster-brother, subsequently visited Bard- 
wan. Sher Afgan went to receive him but his suspicions of the reason for 
the visit were strengthened and he attacked the governor with his sword. 
A Kashmiri retainer struck Sher Afgan on the head with his sword but 
Sher Afgan killed him. The governor’s staff rushed to their master’s 
rescue and cut Sher Afgan to pieces. The governor also died after about 



23 Z a khiratu c l-khawanin, II, pp. 13-14. 
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twelve hours. His death deeply distressed Jahangir. 24 No contemporary 
Persian or European sources blame Jahangir or suggest he organised Sher 
Afgan’s assassination. Nevertheless the later seventeenth century his- 
torians, influenced by the legend of an earlier meeting between Nur Jahan 
and Jahangir, referred to a romance between them from her very 
childhood to their marriage. 

After her husband’s death, Mihru c n-Nisa c and her daughter were 
sent to court where her father, I’timadu s d-Dawla (formerly Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg) now held a very senior post. After his accession to the throne, 
Jahangir had appointed him a joint wazir (finance minister) mainly 
because of his literary, mathematical and organisational abilities. The 
involvement of his son Muhammad Sharif in the conspiracy to release 
Jahangir’s son Khusraw from prison did not merely cost Sharif his life 
injumada I 1016/August-September 1607, but led to I’timad^d-Dawla’s 
removal from office. 25 He was, however, soon restored to favour as joint 
wazir . It was on the New Year’s Day of the sixth year of his reign (1611- 
1612) that Jahangir saw Mihru fi n-Nisa c in the vernal fancy bazaar and fell 
in love with her. He arranged for her to be appointed as a lady-in- 
waiting to one of Akbar’s favourite wives, Sultan Salima Begum. At the 
end of May 1611 he married her. 26 I’timadu fi d-Dawla, who was already 
joint wazir , would have been promoted to the position of wazir in any 
case, but his daughter’s marriage increased his influence and accelerated 
the promotions of his son Asaf Khan. 

Both I’timadu c d-Dawla and Asaf Khan had specialised in mathematics 
and accountancy ( siyaq ) but they also possessed great literary talents. 
Asaf Khan was expert in the rational sciences too while Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkari specifically mentions that I’timadu c d-Dawla was devoted to 
Sulh-i kul (peace with all). He received his grounding in this belief during 
Akbar’s reign and perhaps was outwardly a Sunni. Farid Bhakkari found 
I’timadu c d-Dawla the embodiment of the humanity of Prophet Muham- 
mad and munificence of Murtaza ’Ali. His wife was an equally talented 
lady. Nur Jahan’s education and training took place in India. Possibly 
she was outwardly brought up as a Sunni but was taught to venerate 
’Ali and the Prophet’s Ahl-i Bayt. As she grew up, her poetical gifts made 
her interested in sufi poetry and sulh-i kul also. Nur Jahan’s first husband 
’Ali Quli, as a protege of Shah Isma’il II, was most probably a Sunni. 
In short, from her early education to her marriage to Jahangir, Nur Jahan 
like her father, was devoted to sulh-i kul but was secretly a Shi’i. 



24 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, pp. 54-55; Zakhiratu'l-khawanin, II, pp. 246-50, 47; Ma'asiru'l 
umara e , II, pp. 622-25. 

25 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri pp. 58-59 

26 Z a khiratu e l-khawanin , II, pp. 14-18. 
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Nur Jahan’s siblings, particularly Mirza Abu‘l-Hasan Yaminu‘d-Dawla 
Asaf Khan, and their descendants were important architects of the glory 
of the Mughal empire. They filled most of the positions of wakil, wazir , 
bakhshi and provincial governors. After her marriage to Jahangir, Nur 
Jahan’s political control increased rapidly. From 1622 when Prince 
Khurram (later Shahjahan) rebelled against his father, Nur Jahan domina- 
ted both the civil and military administration. 27 Unfortunately for her she 
had no child by Jahangir, and Shahryar, the husband of her daughter 
Ladili Begum by Sher Afgan, was a worthless creature. Her attempts to 
make Shahryar the Emperor were a failure. After Shahjahan’s accession 
to the throne in Jumada II 1036/February 1627, she retired on a pension 
from him. She had once made him the most powerful man in the empire 
but, when their interests diverged, had been unable to destroy him. On 
29 Shawwal 1055/18 December 1645, she died. She was buried in the 
tomb she had erected for herself near the one she had built for Jahangir 
in Lahore. Neither can be compared with the tomb she built for her 
father in Agra at the height of her power. 

Her brother, Asaf Khan, whose daughter Arjumand Banu Begum was 
married to Shahjahan, managed to retain his important position at Jahan- 
gir’s court during his son-in-law’s rebellion and was even made the wakil . 
Shahjahan promoted him to a mansab of 9000 zat and sawar , du-aspa-sih aspa . 
His daughter Arjumand Banu Begum, to whom Shahjahan gave the title 
Mumtaz Mahal, died on 17 Zu c lqa’da 1040/17 June 1631. The Taj Mahal 
in Agra is the everlasting memorial of their love. Asaf Khan remained 
wakil until his death on 17 Sha’ban 1051/21 November 1641. 28 

Nur Jahan’s elder sister was married to Sadiq Khan, the son of Aqa 
Tahir Wasli and a grandson of Muhammad Sharif Hijri. In 1614-15 he 
was appointed bakhshi by Jahangir and later was made governor of the 
Panjab and mir bakhshi . Although he had been hostile to Shahjahan, Asaf 
Khan’s influence saved him from harm. In 1043/1633 he died. 29 His 
gifted son Ja’far Khan was given rapid promotions. In the twentieth year 
of his reign Shahjahan made him mir bakhshi. He was given the title 
’UmdatuTMulk. Ja’far Khan was also favoured by Awrangzib who 
appointed him wazir in 1074/1663-64. Seven years later he died. 30 Ja’far 
Khan’s elder sister was married to an Irani adventurer, Zu'lfaqar Khan 
Qaramanlu. He held senior positions under Jahangir and Shahjahan. 31 
His son Muhammad Ibrahim, entitled Amiru^-Umara 6 Asad Khan, was 
a favourite of both Shahjahan and Awrangzib who regularly promoted 

27 Tuzuk-i Jahangir i, pp. 341-42. 

28 Zakhiratu*l-khawdmn 9 II, pp. 32-46. 

29 Ma e dsiru e l-Umara e , II, pp. 719-31. 

30 Ibid., I, pp. 531-35. 

31 Ibid., II, pp. 85-89. 
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him. In 1097/1686, he was made wazir. His son Zu'lfaqar Khan was 
equally competent and also a favourite of Awrangzib. Qaramanlu, Asad 
Khan and Zu'lfaqar Khan were known Shi’is. 

When Mahabat Khan held Jahangir prisoner, Zafar Khan Khwaja 
Ahsanufilah, the son of Khwaja Abu c l Hasan of Turbat, ardently supported 
Nur Jahan. He was married to Buzurg Khanam the daughter of Malika 
Banu, the elder sister of Mumtaz Mahal and wife of Mirza Sayf Khan 
Jahangiri (d. 1049/1639-40). In 1624-25 Zafar Khan’s father Khwaja 
Abu‘l- Hasan was appointed to succeed Mahabat Khan as Governor of 
Kabul. Ahsanu‘llah was made his deputy and given the title Zafar Khan. 
By the end of Jahangir’s reign he had attained the rank of 2,500/1200. 
After his father’s death, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir in the 
sixth year of Shahjahan’s reign. Four years later he conquered Tibet. In 
the eleventh year of his reign Shahjahan commissioned him to suppress 
the Hazara’s rebellion but three years later he was again transferred to 
Kashmir. He laid out the Zafarabad garden which was greatly admired 
by the Emperor. In the twenty-sixth year of Shahjahan’s reign he was 
appointed Governor of Thatta. Twice he was placed on the list of retired 
mansabdars but each time he was reinstated. At the beginning of Awrang- 
zib’s reign he was pensioned off. He died at Lahore in 1073/1662-63. 

Zafar Khan’s father was known as a Sunni but both he and Zafar Khan 
were Shi’is. He gave donations to the Iranians and was very generous 
to poets. 32 Although during his tenure of governorship at Kashmir Sunni- 
Shi’i riots frequently broke out on petty personal disputes, Zafar Khan’s 
tact and munificence made Kashmir prosperous. 33 

The girls in Nur Jahan’s family were invariably married to talented 
Irani immigrants. Some of them, like Zafar Khan, were Shi’is. For 
example Hamida Banu Begum, the daughter of Malika Banu (d. 1050/ 
1640-41) and the granddaughter of Yaminu c d-Dawla Asaf Khan, was 
married to KhaliluUlah Khan Yazdi bin Mir Miran Yazdi. Hamida Banu 
and Khalilufilah’s son was Ruhufilah Khan. In the second year of Awrang- 
zib’s reign he was married to the daughter of Amiru e l-Umara c Abu Talib 
Shayasta Khan, the brother of Mumtaz Mahal. In the sixth year of his 
reign Awrangzib appointed Ruhu'llah Khan mir bakhshi of the ahadis. 
Except for a short period in the sixteenth year of the Emperor’s reign, 
when he was deprived of his mansab , Ruhu'llah Khan continued to gain 
promotions. Ruhu c llah Khan’s mother died in the twenty-sixth year of 
Awrangzib’s reign and the Emperor sent his favourite daughter Zibu 6 n- 
Nisa/ and Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh to offer condolences. When 
the Emperor visited Hyderabad, he raised Ruhu c llah to the rank of 5000/ 

32 Ibid., II, pp. 756-60. 

33 Tarikhri A’zami, pp. 137-40. 
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4000 and commissioned him to establish imperial control over the disaffec- 
ted areas of the conquered regions of Bijapur. Later, he was ordered to 
besiege Golkonda. He captured it by bribing the guards and made Sultan 
Abu c l-Hasan his prisoner. For some years he served as Governor of Gol- 
konda and was subsequently ordered to seize Raichur. At the beginning 
of the thirty-sixth year of Awrangzib’s reign,, his daughter ’Afisha Begum 
was married to Prince Muhammad ’Azim, the second son of Prince Shah 
’Alam Bahadur. Ruhu c llah died in 1 103/ 1692. 34 Before his death, he made 
a will in the presence of Qazi ’Abdu‘llah. The Ahkam-i *Alamgiri says, 
“One clause of his will was this: € I am a Sunni, and have withdrawn 
from the practice of my Shi 5 a ancestors. Please wed my two daughters 
to Sunnis”. The qazi reported the matter to the Emperor, who wrote 
“Taqiyya (prudent concealment of one’s religious beliefs) is practised in 
one’s lifetime ; but it is a novelty to play the hypocrite on the death bed ! 
Probably (he has acted thus) out of regard for his sons and surviving 
relatives. This hypocritical step will benefit him only if his sons also assent 
to it. At all events you ought to act according to his last will. Give his 
elder daughter to Prince Muhammad ’Azim and the younger to Siadat 
Khan.” Next day Siadat Khan submitted “This hereditary servant is 
unwilling (to marry Ruhufilah Khan’s daughter). How do we know that 
she too holds the creed of the Sunnis? In case she perseveres in her own 
faith, what can I do?” 35 . The Prince raised no objections. 

The same Ahkam-i ’ Alamgirl goes on to say, “When the Emperor went 
to visit Ruhufilah Khan in his (last) illness, he was not in his senses. On 
regaining consciousness he made a salam and recited the following couplet : 

“With what pride will this supplicant leave the world. 

As you have come to his head at the time of his death.” 

The Emperor burst into tears and said^ “In no condition whatever should 
one despair of God’s grace. Recovery and hope are not remote from His 
mercy (i.e. beyond His power). But as death is inevitable to every man, 
tell me your heart’s wish, and I shall certainly grant it.” Ruhu'llah Khan 
stretched out his hand, rubbed it on His Majesty’s feet, and said, “Through 
the blessing of these feet all my wishes in my lifetime were gratified. I now 
pray for this only that your Majesty may not mind the incompetence of 
my sons, but keep them under the shadow of your training, appoint those 
that are fit for any office to that post, and, in the case of those that are 
incompetent, remember the services of their forefathers.” 

The Emperor replied, “I agree with all my heart and life.” Then the 

34 Ma c asiru ( l- U mard ( , II, pp. 309-15. 

35 J. N. Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangzib, Calcutta, 1963, 4th edition, p. 122. 
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Khan submitted, “Concerning the marriage of my two daughters, I have 
already sent a petition to your Majesty through the nazir , stating that I 
have been spiritually guided to the Sunni creed, and given up the practices 
of my (Shi 5 a) ancestors, and requesting that both of them may be married 
to well-born members of the Sunni sect. I now orally pray that your Maj- 
esty may order Qazi Muhammad Akram to come and carry out the washing 
and shrouding of my corpse.” The Emperor bowed his head down, smiled, 
and said, "Verily, love for his children has rendered this man helpless. 
There is no falling off in your wisdom and power of contrivance. Most 
probably you have made this plan in the hope that out of respect for the 
pure soul of a Sunni I shall look graciously at and show kindness to your 
children. But this plan will succeed only if every one of them too says the 
same thing (i.e., accepts the Sunni creed). There is no probability at all 
that they would lay this shame (i.e., apostasy) on themselves. However, 

I ought to carry out your last will publicly according to the Canon Law.” 
Saying this he repeated the prayer from the Qur c an ( fatiha ) and came 
away. 

After the Khan’s death, the Qazi came according to the will of the dec- 
eased. One Aqa Beg, a confidential servant of Ruhu'llah Khan, showed 
the Qazi a letter written by the Khan and sealed with his own seal, which 
stated, “If at the time of washing and shrouding my body, the Qazi comes 
according to the will of the humble person and the order of the Emperor, 
Aqa Beg should be appointed the Qazi’s deputy for doing this work. This 
poor man does not venture to give trouble to His Holiness the Qazi (for 
this work). The mere fact of the Qazi coming to my house will be the cause 
of the salvation of this sinner.” ^ 

This Aqa Beg had outwardly assumed the titles of Aqa and Beg but he 
was (really) one of the expert Shi’a theologians. The Qazi had discovered 
his scholarship from his having often in assemblies entered into discussions 
fearlessly and promptly when face to face with learned men. The Qazi, 
on reading the letter, became aware of the real fact of the matter, in*., the 
invitation of the Qazi and the delegation of the work (of washing) to Aqa 
Beg was a mere form of pleasantry ( shakl-i-khush-taba c i ) . So, being displeased 
he told Muhammad Ghaws, the news-writer of the Qazi’s court, to put it 
at once in a letter and send the letter to the Emperor quickly by means of 
a slave, so that an answer might be brought. 

When the sheet of the news-letter was presented to the Emperor, he 
wrote, 5 At the time of his death he has cast disgrace on the whole of his 
past life, and spread a covering over the face of his work. It is not necessary 
for the Qazi to stay there. The late Khan during his lifetime had made 
deception his characteristic. And at his death too, he pursued this 
detestable habit to the end! What concern have I with anybody’s 
faith? Let Jesus follow his own religion and Moses his own. The proposal 
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for the marriage of his daughters to Sunnis was also a kind of strategem 
(employed in the hope) that the poor simplewitted young nobles who 
should be involved in this misfortune (i.e. would marry these ShPa girls) 
would necessarily* out of love for their wives* withdraw from the long- 
standing faith of their ancestors and become new converts to Shi’aism. 
God protect us from the wickedness of our passions and the sinfulness of our actions .” 36 

Shi’i influence under the Mughals was not confined to those Iranis 
linked with Nur Jahan’s family but was far reaching. In Jahangir’s reign 
Zamana Beg Mahabat Khan Khan-i Khanan had* by a coup de main, 
seized Jahangir while he was crossing the river Jhelum. He kept him and 
Nur Jahan under his control for about six months. He was a most formi- 
dable general. Until his death in 1044/1634* in Shahjahan’s reign* he 
fought with remarkable bravery. His ancestors had descended from 
Imam RizaL His father Ghayyur Beg had moved from Shiraz to Kabul 
and was known as Kabuli (of Kabul) . In his youth Mahabat Khan did not 
adhere to any religion but towards the end of his life he embraced the Isna 
’Ashari faith. He had twelve costly jewels engraved with the names of the 
twelve Imams and wore them round his neck. He also placed on his head 
a costly woollen scarf embroidered with their names. If some defaulter 
swore by their names* no action was taken to recover the debt* even though 
it amounted to 100*000 rupees. According to Farid Bhakkari* he was not 
strict about fasting or saying his prayers. Possibly he did not attend 
the Sunni congregational prayers. He had made a will that no tomb 
should be built over his grave. He believed that as he himself had demolis- 
hed the tombs of earlier rulers of Delhi and converted them into houses* 
his own tomb might similarly be treated. He was buried in Delhi below 
the foot print of Imam ’Ali and a simple platform was built over his grave. 87 

His son Mahabat Khan Mirza Lahrasp was also an enterprising general 
and served with merit under both Shahjahan and Awrangzib. Like his 
father he had also acquired inimitable experience in fighting both in the 
Deccan and Afghan regions. Possibly also* like his father* he was a 
Shi’i. He did not approve of Awrangzib ’s orthodox Sunni policy and let 
no opportunity slip to humiliate the Emperor’s favourite Qaziu c l-Quzat 
’Abdufl-Wahhab who was notorious for the huge fortune he had amassed. 
Other noblemen were also disillusioned with Qazi ’Abdufl-Wahhab but 
all were helpless because of the Emperor’s high regard for him. Mahabat 
Khan Lahrasp* however* did not care. At one time* when he was 
commissioned to proceed to the Deccan campaign* he halted for some 
days in the vicinity of the capital to obtain a salary advance ( musa'ada ) 
for the troops. He discovered that three or four lacs of rupees worth of 



36 Ibid., pp. 123-25. 

37 Zahhirattfl-khawanin, pp. 171-73. 
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Kashmir and Agra goods, which had been surreptitiously purchased by the 
Qazi, were being sent along with the goods of merchants to Ahmadabad. 
He therefore seized these goods and distributed them among his soldiers 
for their maintenance. When the Emperor called for an explanation, 
he replied that only out of necessity had he borrowed the merchants 5 
goods and that he would return them with interest. The Qazi realised that 
he could do nothing as he could not claim that some of the goods belonged 
to him. He, therefore, decided to forget about the money. 38 

When Shivaji’s aggression exceeded acceptable bounds, the Emperor 
decided to send Mahabat Khan Lahrasp to chastise him. He described 
some of Shivaji’s tyrannical acts and turning to Mahabat Khan said, “It 
is necessary for the protection of Islam that this bandit be extirpated. 55 
Mahabat Khan at once replied ironically, “It is not necessary to appoint 
an army, a fatwa from the Qazi will be sufficient. 55 The Emperor was very 
annoyed and ordered Ja’far Khan to tell Mahabat Khan that it was not 
proper to jest in the Imperial Presence. 39 Mahabat Khan Lahrasp died 
in Shawwal 108 5 /January 1675. 

In Jahangir’s reign, the Shi’is gained moral support from the sympathy 
of Pir Khan, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi Shahukhayl, entitled Khan-i Jahan 
Lodi. In 1607 Jahangir gave him the rare distinction of calling him a son. 
In the account of the second year of his reign (1607-8), Jahangir writes: 

“After my succession I summoned Pir Khan to court. As I discovered 
in him a good disposition and natural abilities, I raised the pedestal of 
regard for him to the point that has been described. Today there is not 
in my government any person of greater influence than he, so much so 
that on his representation I pass over faults which are not pardoned at 
the intercession of any of the other servants of the court. In short, he is 
a young man of good disposition, brave, and worthy of favour, and what 
I have done for him has been done rightly, and he will be exalted by 
further favours. 5 ’ 40 

In the nineteenth year of his reign Jahangir appointed him the governor 
of Gujarat; two years later the governorship of the entire Mughal territory 
of the Deccan was assigned to him. After Shahjahan’s accession to the 
throne, however, the intrigues of the other nobles against him mounted. 
On 26 Safar 1039/15 October 1629, he fled from Agra in order “to save 
his honour with no ideas of rebellion in his heart 55 as he himself said. The 
imperial army pursued him but he managed to reach Ahmadnagar. There 

38 Ma‘ asinfl-Umard' , I, pp. 237-39. 

39 Muntakhabu'l-lubab , II, pp. 216-17. 

40 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri , Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 89. 
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he was warmly welcomed by Nizamu'l-Mulk. After Shahjahan’s arrival 
in Burhanpur, however Nizamu‘l-Mulk, concerned about his own future, 
changed his attitude. Khan-i Jahan left Ahmadnagar and entered Bundela 
territory. Relentlessly pursued by the Mughal army he fell fighting in 
Rajab 1040/February 1631. 

Khan-i Jahan’s ancestors, like other Afghans, were Sunnis but his father 
Dawlat Khan was known to have embraced the Isna ’Ashari Shi’i faith. 
He often remarked that courage could not be gained without slavery to 
]Ali. Khan-i Jahan himself was a Sunni but his friends were mostly the 
Iranis. 41 He wrote a letter to Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi Mujaddid Alf-i 
Sani (971/1564-1034/1624) regarding religious questions. The Mujaddid 
took the opportunity to explain to him the fundamentals of the Sunni 
faith and to condemn the philosophers, Mu’tazila and the Shi’is. 
The Mujaddid’s letter reiterates that Abu Bakr and ’Umar were superior 
to the rest of the members of the umma. It also mentions that ’Ali himself 
accused those who considered him superior to Abu Bakr of being liars. 
He goes on to say that Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani (d. 561/1166) in his 
al-Ghmyafi- Talibi Earitj al-Hagq wrote that the Prophet was told by angels 
that after his death Abu Bakr was destined to succeed him. The same work 
claimed that ’A‘isha the Prophet’s wife and Abu Bakr’s daughter, was 
superior to the Prophet’s daughter Fatima. The Mujaddid, however, 
himself believed that in knowledge and ijtihad, 1 A'isl ui was superior to 
Fatima but tha.t Fatima surpassed ’A’islia in asceticism and piety. The 
Muslims should not take sides in the wars between Prophet Muhammad’s 
companions. Consequently the battle of Jamal (between ’A'isha and ’All) 
and that of Siffin (between hlu’awiya and ’Ali) should be ascribed to 
pious motives and no bigotry should be shown in interpreting it. 42 

The Mujaddid’s reply mirrors the doubts in Khan-i Jahan’s mind which 
he probably expressed in his letter but it has not survived. It also answers 
the burning questions of the day. For example even in Shahjahan’s court 
the question of ’Ahsha’s superiority over Fatima was being debated. Once 
someone asserted this in Mir Muhammad Amin Mir Jumla Shahrastani’s 
hearing. He had moved from Shah ’Abbas’ court and entered Jahangir’s 
service in 1027/1618. The Mir lost his temper and sternly urged the speaker 
to refrain from making such statements. Shahjahan remarked that the 
people of Isfahan were generally rude, hence Mir Muhammad’s behaviour 
was not objectionable. 43 

During Shahjahan s reign, although all the Shi’is were not as outspoken 
as Mir Jumla, some of them did not fail to assert their Shi’i beliefs. For 

41 Z a khiratu c l-kh a wanin 3 II, pp. 114-15. 

42 Maktubat-i Imam-i Rabbani , II, Letter no. 67. 

43 ZakhimtuH-khawdmr 1 , II, pp. 219-20. 
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example, when the ambassador from the Sharif of Mecca arrived at 
court, Shahjahan appointed Mulla Haydar ’Ali Shustari to act as host. 
One day the envoy’s party remarked that they had not seen any verses 
indicating ’Adsha’s superiority over Fatima. Mulla Haydar ’Ali said he 
had seen one and quoted the following verse : 

“Unto each Allah hath promised good, but He hath bestowed on those 

who strive for a great reward above the sedentary.” 44 

Commenting on the verse he remarked that ’A‘isha fought a jihad 
(war) but Fatima never left her house. The ambassador did not, however, 
press the question further. He understood that the Mulla intended to 
criticise ’A'isha. 45 

In Shahjahan’s reign, the most important addition to the Shl’i group 
in India was Amiru‘l-Umara‘ ’Ali Mardan Khan. His father, Ganj ’Ali 
Khan Zig of a Kurdish tribe, was Shah ’Abbas’ favourite. He worked as 
Governor of Kirman for nearly thirty years. After the conquest of Qandahar 
in 1622, Shah ’Abbas transferred him there as governor. Three years 
later he died and Shah ’Abbas appointed his son, ’Ali Mardan Khan, his 
successor in Qandahar. After Shah ’Abbas’ death, however, ’Ali Mardan 
Khan’s future seemed bleak as the conspiracies against him escalated in 
the court of Shah ’Abbas’ successor, Shah Safi (1038-1052/1629-1642). 
When ’Ali Mardan Khan strengthened the walls and bastions of the Qan- 
dahar fort and built another one on a nearby hill in forty days, his enemies 
accused him of rebellious designs. The Shah despatched a formidable 
army against him. In 1047/1637-38, ’Ali Mardan, however, surrendered 
Qandahar to Shahjahan’s generals, and joined the Emperor’s court at 
Lahore. He was given a mansab of 6000/6000 and I timadu d-Dawla s 
mansion for his residence. Ten of his leading servants received suitable 
positions. ’Ali Mardan was made governor of Kashmir. In 1049/1639-40, 
he was given the Panjab as well, so that he might lead a comfortable life 
both in summer and winter. 46 He also led the Balkh and Badakhshan 
campaigns. In 1061 /1650-51 he was again appointed the governor ofKash- 
mir where he remained for about six years. 

’Ali Mardan constructed many canals, gardens and palaces. Immedia- 
tely after taking over as governor of the Panjab in 1049/1639-40, he had 
a canal dug from the debouchement of the Ravi to Lahore. It was known 
as the Shahi canal. In 1050/1640-41, a garden was laid out on high ground 

44 Qur'an, IV, 95. 

45 Baydz-i I bra hi mi, Nasiriyya Library Lucknow Ms., Volume dealing with maid in 
(indictments) of ’A'isha. The volumes are not numbered. 

46 Badshah-ndma, II, pp. 31, 43, 45. 
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after a similar garden in Srinagar laid in Jahangir’s reign. It was known 
as Shalamar garden and took two years to complete. The Shahi canal was 
also further improved. 

During his second term as governor of Kashmir he erected several 
mansions,, a palatial building for his own residence and had innumerable 
water channels and fountains made. Since he spent his winters in the Panjab 
he improved the road from Srinagar to Lahore. In the village Til of Phag 
pargana he constructed a big garden with four stone walls. A large channel 
brought water from the back of the mountains to irrigate the garden. He 
gave the income from the fruit of the gardens for expenditure on Imam 
Riza"’s tomb in Mashhad. In the middle of the Pir Panjal, he constructed 
a caravanserai in the name of the twelve Imams. At the exit of the 
Baramula pass he founded two villages named Aliabad. ’All Mardan 
Khan died in 1067/1656-57. 47 

His military and administrative legacy was consolidated by his daughter 
known as Sahibji. She was the wife of Ruhu c llah Khan’s elder brother, 
Mir Miran Amir Khan Yazdi. Amir Khan started his military cum adm- 
inistrative career in the 29th year of Shahjahan’s reign. He served as 
governor of Jammu, fought valiantly against the Yusufzais and was made 
governor of Allahabad. Subsequently for about two years he was deprived 
of his mansab but, in 1088/1677, he was made governor of Kabul. By a 
combination of military strength, tact and conciliation he ruled the region 
and kept the unruly Afghan tribes completely subdued, until his death 
on 27 Shawwal 1109J8 May 1698. His wife Sahibji took an active part 
in the political and military administration. In fact, it was generally beli- 
eved that she ruled the country. Shahnawaz Khan says that one night 
news came to Awrangzib of the death of Amir Khan. Immediately he sent 
for Irshad Khan, who for a while was diwan of Kabul, and at this time was 
diwan of the khalsa , and said to him that a heavy misfortune had occurred, 
viz., the death of Amir Khan. A country which was prepared for any 
amount of tumult and disaffection was left unguarded, and it was to be 
feared that there would be a rebellion before another governor could arrive. 
Irshad Khan insisted upon it that Amir Khan was alive; who said he was 
dead? The King put the official report into his hands, and he replied, 
“I admit it, but the administration of that country is bound up with Sahibji. 
As long as she is alive, there is no probability of a disturbance.” Awrangzib 
immediately wrote to that able administratrix, and told her to conduct 
affairs until the arrival of prince Shah ’Alam, the successor designate of 
Amir Khan. 

As the movements of governors in that turbulent country were not devoid 

47 Zakhiratu'l-khawdnin , III, pp. 27-29; Ma'asiruH-Umara II, pp. 795-807; Tarikh-i 
A’zami, pp. 140-42. 
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of danger, it seemed impossible that the camp of a deceased governor could 
depart in safety. Sahibji so concealed the death of Amir Khan that there 
was absolutely no rumour of it. She got a person who resembled Amir 
Khan to sit in an ayinadar palanquin and so made the journey, stage by 
stage. Every day the soldiers saluted him and took leave. When the cortege 
emerged from the hill-country, she performed the mourning rites. 

Shah *Alam took a long time to arrive at Kabul. Until then Sahibji 
made arrangements for the administration of the country. As most of the 
chiefs had come to mourn for Amir Khan she kept them honourably near 
her, and sent messages to the Afghans to the effect that they should act 
according to their customs and abstain from tumult and highway robbery, 
and not exceed their position. “Otherwise the ball and the field were ready 
(metaphor from polo). If I win, my name will remain till the judgement- 
day. They felt the justice of this, and renewed their oaths and promises, 
and did not in any way prove disobedient.” Shahnawaz goes on to say, 
“Amir Khan had no children by Sahibji, and as she fully ruled over him, 
he in great secrecy kept mistresses and had many children by them. At 
last this came to Sahibji ’s knowledge, and she behaved kindly to them and 
brought them up. Two years after Amir Khan’s death and after she had 
administered the affairs of Kabul she came to Burhanpur. As permission 
had been given to her to go to Mecca she sent off Amir Khan’s sons to court 
and hastened to the port of Surat. Afterwards, when Amir Khan’s property 
had been examined, an order was sent that Sahibji herself should come to 
court, but her ship had sailed before the order reached her. As she spent 
large sums of money at Mecca, the Sherif and others treated her with 
honour.” 48 

Sahibji’s brother Ibrahim Khan the eldest son of ’Ali Mardan Khan 
was no match to her in administrative competence. Like his father he was 
not interested in engineering. He preferred religious polemics. After 
’Ali Mardan’s death he was granted the rank of 4000/3000. In the battle 
of Samugarh he was in the right wing of Dara-Shukoh’s army. After the 
Prince’s defeat he joined Murad Bakhsh. He warned Murad against 
trusting Awrangzib but the Prince fell into his brother’s net and was 
imprisoned. Ibrahim had no alternative but to submit to Awrangzib. 
For about a year he lived on a pension but, in the second year of his reign, 
Awrangzib raised him to the rank of 5000/5000 and appointed him gover- 
nor of Kashmir. After the death of Khalilu'llah Khan, Amir Khan’s 
father, in Raj ab 1072/February 1662, he was made governor of the Panjab. 
According to A’zami, during his tenure as governor of Kashmir, the 
Sunnis and Shi’is fought each other desperately for the possession of a 

48 Ma c dsiru e l-umard ‘ , I, pp. 284-87, English translation by H. Beveridge and Baini 
Prasad, Patna, 1979, reprinted, I, pp. 250-53. 
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mosque. The Sunnis were victorious. Six years later Ibrahim Khan was 
transferred as governor of Bihar. In 1667 he resigned and went into 
retirement but two years later was again appointed governor of Kashmir. 
He had not served there for more than a year when he was made governor 
of Bengal. In 1699 he was appointed governor of Allahabad and then of 
Lahore. In 1701 he was again made governor of Kashmir. Before Awra- 
ngzib’s death he was transferred yet again, this time as governor of Gujarat. 
When Bahadur Shah became emperor* Ibrahim Khan thought his career 
was finished as he had ousted the new ruler’s son as governor. The warn 
Mun’im Khan came to his rescue and he was appointed governor of Kabul 
out of respect for his father and the title ’Ali Mardan Khan was conferred 
on him. He was unable to control the turbulent region and retired to 
Sodhra on the west bank of the Chanab near Lahore* which he had named 
Ibrahimabad Sodhra. He died in 1122/1710. 49 

It was between 1701 and 1706* when he was governor of Kashmir* that 
he appointed a board of Shi’i 'ulamcf to compile the Bayaz-i Ibrahimi, com- 
prising Shi’i-Sunni polemical literature. A most active member of the 
board was Mulla ’Abdu c l-Hamid Samuni. Ibrahim Khan himself super- 
vised the compilation and rare manuscripts on the subject were collected 
from different sources. The acquisition of some important works* the 
names of their suppliers and the dates of purchase are noted in the Bayaz-i 
Ibrahimi at different places. These notes indicate that the books were 
carefully preserved in Ibrahim’s library. The Baydz devotes separate 
volumes to the mat a' in (indictment) of Abu Bakr* ’Umar* ‘Usman* ’A c isha 
and Mu’awiya. Other volumes deal with inconsistencies in Sunni fiqh 
and ahadis. 

The compilers quote extracts mainly from Sunni works in both Arabic 
and Persian in order to accuse the Prophet’s first three successors* ’A c isha 
and Mu’awiya. Special efforts were made to collect excerpts from the 
works of Sunni ’ ulama ‘ and sufi s. The writings of Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq 
Muhaddis Dihlawi were very heavily drawn upon. Qazi Nuru £ llah Shus- 
tari’s works were also of great help to the authors. 

The Bayaz-i Ibrahimi seeks to show that Timur was deeply devoted to 
the Prophet’s family and considered ’Ali superior to the first three caliphs. 
It contended that he held the Sayyids in great respect and was favourably 
inclined towards Shi’ism. A letter from Timur is quoted which lists the 
mujaddids (those who renew) at the end of each century of Islam. It says 
that the Umayyad Caliph ’Umar bin ’Abd al-’Aziz (99-101/717-720) 
was the mujaddid (renewer of faith) in political matters but the mujaddid 
of the faith was the fifth Imam Muhammad Baqir (57-114/676-732). It 
continues that the mujaddid of the second century in politics was al-Ma'mun 

49 Ma c dsiru f l-umara e , I, pp. 295-301; Tarikh-i A’zami, pp. 163-64. 
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family after Imam Husayn’s martyrdom till their presentation to the 
court of (the Caliph) Yazid. 

The manuscript copy in the Panjab University Library was 
transcribed by Sadru 6 d-Din for his library in early Jumada I 1125/ 
May 1713. 

7. Ihyau'l-qulub is a detailed biography of the Prophet Muhammad 
based on authentic sources. The concluding chapter deals with the 
Imama. The manuscript copy in the Lucknow University Library 
belonged to the author’s library. 

8. Risala-i mmazirat contains an account of seven different assemblies 
of Shi’i-Sunni polemical discussions held at the mansion of Amiru c l- 
Umara c Samsamu c d-Dawla Khan-i Dawran. These conferences were 
attended by Sadru‘d-Din also and he played an active role in the discus- 
sions. The manuscript copy in the Riza Library, Rampur originally 
belonged to Sadru € d-Dln’s own library. 

9. AnisvC l-wuzara c is an abridgment of the Akhlaq-i Nasiri by Nasiru c d-Din 
Tusl. A manuscript copy of the work is available in the Mawlana 
Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University. 58 

10. Irshadu'Lwuzarcf comprises short notes on some celebrated viziers. 
It is divided into twelve sections. The first deals with Pythagoras, 
Jamasp, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. The second section contains 
an account of the viziers of the Umayyad caliphs. The third section 
discusses the viziers of the ’Abbasid caliphs. The fourth to the tenth 
sections deal with the viziers of the Iranian ruling dynasties. The 
eleventh section concentrates on the viziers of Timur and the twelfth 
gives an account of the viziers of the Timurids in India. Sadru 6 d-Din’s 
evaluation of their competence and achievements is well-informed 
but he considered a noble ancestry as indispensable for a vizier. 
He found that a large number of viziers of the Indian Timurids lacked 
that quality. Sadru‘d-Din believed that, as Akbar’s vizier, Shaykh 
Abu c l-Fazl acted competently despite not belonging to a noble family. 
He comments that although I’timadu c d-Dawla did not occupy any 
senior posts in Iran, his talented son Asaf Khan became vizier under 
Jahangir and wakil under Shahjahan. Sadru'd-Din was full of praise 
for Sa’du c llah Khan whose only defect was his Panjabi origin. He tells 
us that early in Awrangzib’s reign Mir Jumla achieved marvellous 
successes while in Iran he had been a very mediocre person. Asaf 
Khan’s son-in-law, Ja’far Khan, who was a most efficient vizier 
during the early years of Awrangzib’s reign, also had not held any high 
positions in Iran. Asad Khan, the successor to Ja’far Khan, was, 
according to Sadru e d-Din, endowed with ability and a noble ancestry 



58 Ibid., pp. 81-89. 
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in Iran. Shah ’Alain’s vizier, the Khan-i Khanan Mun’im Khan, 
was both good-natured and competent but did not belong to a noble 
family. Sadru £ d-Din admits that although Zu £ lfaqar Khan was 
descended from a noble family and was a competent general, he 
had not performed well as vizier. Sadru £ d-Din continues that of the 
two Sayyid brothers, Husayn ’All Khan was more competent than 
his brother ’Abdu £ llah Khan, who was given the title Qutbu c l-Mulk 
and made vizier because he was the elder. According to Sadru £ d-Din, 
Qo.tbu £ l-Mulk’s incompetence, dissipation, corruption and meanness 
were responsible for their fall. He credits Muhammad Amin Khan 
with courage and bravery but considers him devoid of the qualities 
necessary for a vizier. ’Inayatu £ llah Khan Kashmiri, Sadru c d-Din 
states, was competent in office work and known for his integrity but 
his partiality to his own kinsmen and his intrinsic meanness prevented 
him from obtaining a firm hold over the work. The book ends with a 
description of Nizamu £ l-Mulk, who had been vizier for the last four 
months. According to Sadru £ d-Din, Nizamu £ l-Mulk was talented, 
dignified and prudent but the mutual jealousy between the dignitaries 
and noblemen would prove the greatest obstacle to his success. It was 
impossible for Sadru £ d-Din to foresee the outcome when he completed 
this work. 59 

11. Tahrirvf s-Sudur. A short treatise on elementary mathematics based 
on Shaykh Baha £ u £ d-Din ’Amili’s works. The manuscript belonging 
to the author is available in the Panjab University Library. 

12. Najmu e s-Sadr deals with astronomical tables. The copy in the Panjab 
University Library belonged to the author. 

13. Hidayatu c s-Sadr. A short treatise on qiyafa (geomancy). 

14. Risala-i malikhuliya. This contains an account of melancholy, its 
causes, symptoms and treatment. The manuscript copy in the Panjab 
University Library belonged to Sadru £ d-Din’s library. 

15. ^inatvS l-basatin deals with agriculture and horticulture. It draws 
upon about a dozen works. The manuscript copy in the Panjab Uni- 
versity belonged to Sadru £ d-Din’s son. 

16. Tuhfatu c s-Sadr. A work dealing extensively with horses, their diseases 
and treatment. The last three chapters discuss asses, mules, camels 
and elephants. The work provides many casual glimpses of the author 
and his father. In 1911 it was published by the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta with notes in English by D. C. Phillot. 

17. Ruqa 3 atu e s-Sadr. A collection of 114 selected letters by SadruTl-Din 
with an introduction. Only eight letters give the names of the addres- 
sees ; one is addressed to Mir Kalan, another to Mahabat Khan, a 



59 IrshaduH- Wuzara ( 3 Aligarh Muslim University Library Ms. ff. 61b-66a. 
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third to Lattu Miyan and a fourth to Hakimu f l-Mulk ; the remaining 
four are addressed to Hakim Mu'min ’All Khan. A copy of the work 
is available in the Jami’a Millia, New Delhi. 60 
18. Khutba-i Kulliyyat. A detailed preface by Sadru 4 d-Din Fa 4 iz to a collec- 
tion of his verses and prose works. The preface comments on the 
verses by Iranian poets and the characteristics of his own poetry and 
its inspiration. The Kulliyyat contains Fa 4 iz’s Persian and Urdu Diwans. 
The Urdu Diwan has been edited by Sayyid Mas’ud Hasan Rizawi 
Adib. A second edition was published in 1965 by the Anjuman 
Taraqqi-i Urdu, Aligarh. Sadru'd-Din’s Persian Diwan contains 344 
couplets of marsiyas (elegies). There are eighteen qasidas, one praises 
God, three are panegyrics on the Prophet Muhammad and fourteen 
extoll the virtues of Imam ’Ali. SadruM-Din said that qasidas should 
only be written to praise spiritual leaders. He states: 

44 I have not written verses in praise of worldly people. Only beggars 
indulge in this habit. The classical poets were helpless for they 
wrote poetry at the instigation of kings and their objective was to 
praise them. None of these motives is in my mind. I write poems 
only to make them a memorial to my name. Only the Real King 
(God) deserves to be praised or else the verses should be written 
in praise of Imams in order to earn spiritual merits and a lofty 
position in paradise. There is no sense in praising people who like 
me depend on others for worldly needs.” 61 

Sadru c d-Din 5 s Urdu Diwan is a pioneering work in North Indian Urdu 
literature. He had completed the Kulliyyat containing the Urdu Diwan 
by 1127/1715 while Shah Hatim (d. 1197/1782-83), credited with 
writing the earliest North Indian Urdu poetry, did not commence com- 
posing Urdu poetry until 1 132/1 719-20. 62 According to Adib, Fa'iz’s 
Urdu Diwan comprises predominantly Hindi names and adjectives. 
Similes from Hindu folklore have also been borrowed. The first masnawi 
is an invocation to God, the second praises 5 All on the basis of the standard 
Sunni and Shi’i ahadis. The other masnawis eulogize a river bank, the 
Hindu festival of Holi, Nigambod on the river Jamuna, Bhatta fair, the 
beauty of a yogini , a girl selling vegetables, a girl selling betel leaf, a girl 
addicted to Indian hemp near the dargah of Qutbu c d-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
and a Gujar girl. The description of the rural beauties does not reflect 
licentiousness in Sadru 4 d-Din. When a young man, he seems to have 



60 Fd'iz Dihlawi, pp. 91-97. 

61 Ibid., pp. 104-5. 

62 Ibid., pp. 76-81. 
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led a gay life but later on he wasj devoted to piety and spiritual pur- 
suits. 63 

No detailed information about Sadru e d-Din’s sons is available. One 
of them* Mirza Hasan ’Ali Khan,, entitled Sharafu c d-Dawla, was, like 
his father, in touch with Hazin. Sharafu'd-Dawla’s enemies gave him no 
rest but Hazin consoled him and urged him to obtain higher education 
and seek perfection. Hazin also wrote letters to the dignitaries of Delhi 
recommending them to help Sharafu £ d^Dawla. In one of them Hazin urged 
Sharafu £ d-Dawla to obtain the Emperor’s permission through some 
friends and move from Delhi to Lahore. It would seem that Sharafu e d- 
Dawla and his descendants were unable to make their mark at court. 64 
The contributions by ’Ali Mardan Khan and his family to the deve- 
lopment of Shl’ism in Delhi, Kashmir and the Panjab are, however, 
immortal. 

Not only ’Ali Mardan Khan’s sons and grandsons but some of his 
officers also made distinctive contributions to the consolidation of the 
Mughal empire. Such a one was Murshid Quli Khan Khurasani. 
At first he was an officer under ’Ali Mardan Khan, the governor of 
Qandahar. When ’Ali Mardan surrendered Qandahar to Shahjahan, 
some of his best servants including Murshid Quli Khan found service 
under the Mughals. In the nineteenth year of his reign Shahjahan appoin- 
ted him as fawjdar of the hilly region of Kangra. 65 When Prince Awrangzib 
was appointed governor of Balkh and Badakhshan he was made bakhshi 
of the forces sent under the Prince. 66 When Shahjahan transferred Awrang- 
zib to the Deccan in the twenty-sixth year of his reign Murshid Quli was 
raised to the rank of 1,500/500 and was appointed the diwan of Balaghat 67 
and later promoted as the diwan of the Deccan. Although he was a very 
brave soldier and a farsighted commandar he gained immortality in the 
sphere of revenue administration. Shahnawaz Khan says that he settled 
the land with skill and care, and arranged to take one fourth of the produce 
as its revenue. He also prepared a code of regulations. It is stated that 
out of caution, and lest fear or favour should influence him he often took the 
measuring chain ( Jarib ) in his own hand and measured out the land. His 
name on account of this code would long be remembered. He goes on to 
say, "It should be borne in mind that in the spacious, fertile and opulent 
countries of the Deccan, revenue was not assessed on the bigha basis, by 
measurements or on the different classes of land and their produce, or even 



63 Ibid., pp. 226-46. 
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upon mutual arrangements. Cultivation was assessed on the basis of a 
plough and a yoke of bullocks. A small portion of whatever crop was pro- 
duced, and this varied in different centres and parganas, was handed over 
to the ruler (the Hakim) as the revenue. No enquiries were made in regard 
to increases or decreases. Later, when the country for some time was 
trodden by the armies of the Emperors of India, the peasantry on hearing 
the name of the Mughals and the new arrangements feared and trembled, 
and left their homes. Further, a great decrease in rainfall was followed by 
famine for several years. So great was the desolation that in spite of Em- 
peror Shahjahan in the fourth year of his reign, reducing the revenues of 
Khandesh by 30 to 40 krors of dams} the country did not recover its normal 
condition till Murshid Quli Khan was appointed. He on his own initiative 
carefully and energetically introduced the revenue system of Raja Todar 
Mai, which, since the time of Emperor Akbar, had prevailed in Upper 
India. In the first place he did everything possible to bring back the run- 
away peasantry, and appointed intelligent officials ( amins ) and honest 
collectors to measure the lands, known as the raqba. They were instructed 
to differentiate between land fit for cultivation, and hilly areas and riparian 
tracts which could not be ploughed. Wherever there was no headman in 
a village, and his heirs had disappeared as a result of the conditions that 
had prevailed, a new headman well qualified to look after the cultivators 
and protect the peasantry, was appointed. For the purchase of cattle and 
other requisites of cultivation advances known as taqawl were made, and 
collectors were instructed to recover these advances at harvest time. 
Three regulations were instituted in regard to cultivation. Firstly, as was 
customary in former times, agreements were to be executed. Secondly, 
the crop was to be divided — this was known as bata c i 3 and this was to be 
carried out in three ways : (i) crops raised by rainfall were to be divided 
half and half (viz., half to the cultivator and half to the State) ; (ii) of 
crops irrigated by well-water ; if it was same kind of corn two-thirds to the 
cultivator and one-third to the State, if the crop consisted of grapes, sugar- 
cane, cummin or ispaghul the shares were to be assessed according to the 
expenses incurred in irrigation and the time required for ripening— the 
State share varied from one-ninth to one-fourth, and the balance was to be 
retained by the cultivators ; and (iii) in areas cultivated by underground 
channels ( kariz ), or by canals from rivers — which are known as pat , the 
division varied more or less against the rates of the well-irrigated lands. 
The third regulation was in respect of measurements of raqba . Every 
kind of crop was inspected in view of the previously executed agreements 
and enquiries were made as to the rates and cultivation from sowing to 
harvest and it was possible to decide after measurements as to what 
share should be taken. These regulations were introduced in the three or 
four provinces of the Deccan — which was the extent of the territory under 
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the imperial rule at the time — and they were known as the dhara of Murshid 
Quli Khan. 68 

In 1688 Murshid Quli’s son Fazl J Ali Beg was appointed as the waqa’-i 
nigar (reporter) of the chief diwan by Awrangzib. The Emperor ordered, 
“Ask him if he wants to have 4 Khan 5 added to his name or his father’s 
title ?” Fazl ’Ali chose to retain his father’s title but the Emperor said, 
“I and my mother and father were the gifts ( qurban ) of ’Ali. Tell the 
ignorant fellow that he should not become Quli in place of ’All. Fazl 
’All Khan is better.” The suggestion exhibits Awrangzib’s deep devotion 
to Imam ’All. 69 

Mir Jumla Sa’id Khan 

The history of Shi’i contributions to the glorification of the Mughal 
empire would remain incomplete without special reference to Muhammad 
Sa’id Mir Jumla, later known as Mu’azzam Khan Khan-i Khanan. 
The circumstances that led him to desert the Qutb Shahi court and join 
the Mughals have already been given. 70 His disloyalty to the Qutb- 
Shahis is incredible but, in the interest of self-preservation, he had no 
alternative when faced with the court intrigues and subsequent alienation 
of ’Abdu c llah Qutb Shah from him. 

Right from his arrival at Shahjahan’s court, Mir Jumla became the 
spokesman for Awrangzib’s cause. He discouraged the Emperor from 
wasting his energies on recovering Qajidahar and instead aroused his 
interest in the annexation of the Deccan. Dara Shukoh was, however, 
hostile to Mir Jumla for the Mir’s plans were designed, to strengthen 
Awrangzib and consequently undermined his chances of succession to the 
throne. The death of Ibrahim ’Adil Shah offered Mir Jumla an opportunity 
to invade Bijapur under Awrangzib. Other outstanding generals such as 
Mahabat Khan and Najabat Khan Mirza Shuja’ were commissioned to 
collaborate with him. Awrangzib and Mir Jumla seized Bidar and marched 
against Kalyani arriving there in the middle of May 1657. TheBijapuris 
stoutly defended the fort but Mir Jumla’s attacks smashed their defences 
and, on 11 August 1657, the fort was seized. The Emperor was delighted. 
Dara Shukoh intervened, however, and saved Bijapur from destruction. 
Subsequently the Emperor concluded peace with ’AJi ’Adil Shah. 71 

Shahjahan’s sudden illness on 7 Zu c lhijja 1067/16 September 1657 
sparked off a war of succession for the throne. Dara Shukoh recalled the 
generals commissioned to conquer Bijapur. Mir Jumla had already besieg- 
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ed Parenda but Awrangzib urged him to settle affairs in the region 
according to his discretion and then join him. Dara, however, arranged 
for Shahjahan to issue peremptory orders commanding the Mir to return 
to court. The order was sent through Awrangzib and compliance with it 
was unavoidable. Mir Jumla could not risk the life of his family who were 
at Shahjahan’s court but he yielded to Awrangzib’s repeated requests to 
visit him first. Early in January 1658 Mir Jumla reached Awrangzib’s 
camp at Awrangabad but the Prince had him arrested and sent as a 
prisoner to Dawlatabad. Manucci says: 9 

“Upon Mir Jumlah’s arrival. Prince Awrangzib made a false display 
of affection, using to him phrases of the greatest possible endearment, 
styling him “baba” {baba) and “babagi” ( babaji ) — that is to say, 'father 5 
and 'lord father’ — and embracing him repeatedly. He prayed him most 
earnestly to come with him to take part in his enterprise and to adopt his 
cause. Mir Jumlah appeared to be much incensed and said that he was 
a most loyal subject of King Shahjahan. In public he reprehended him 
(Awrangzib) ; all this being a comedy, to the end that the spies might 
write to King Shahjahan and Prince Dara of his apparent loyalty. 

“Foreseeing what mi^ht happen, and wishing to show his zeal in the 
Princess service, Mir Jumlah, in order to be able to succour Prince Awrang- 
zib if he failed in his first attempts, allowed by consent the fortress of 
Doltabad (Daulatabad) to be occupied (by Awrangzib). His reflection 
was that in case Prince Awrangzib lost the battle that he had resolved to 
fight against Prince Dara and was routed, it was probable that King 
Shahjahan would send him (Mir Jumla) in pursuit to wreak vengeance 
for the affront done to him, if so, he could once more be of some assistance 
to Awrangzib. 

“The latter took possession of all his (Mir Jumla’s) treasure, cavalry, 
and artillery. Mir Jumlah had given secret orders to the generals and 
officers of his army to dissemble and make boastful demonstrations without 
injuring anyone. These orders were executed. Both sides had recourse to 
their arms; many matchlocks were discharged, but nobody was hurt. To 
everyone of the generals of King Shahjahan, who lay at half a league’s 
distance from the force of Mir Jumlah, Awrangzib sent an envoy saying 
that King Shahjahan being dead, if they would adopt his (Awrangzib’s) 
side, he promised them higher rank than they already held. As otherwise 
they would now come into the service of Dara, they ought to prefer to 
serve him (Awrangzib), who was also a son of King Shalhjahan. It was 
not fitting for such high-minded captains to serve an infidel prince, an 
enemy of the Mahomedan faith, of which he (Awrangzib) was a true 
observer.” 72 
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Manuoci’s statement cannot be doubted for Mir Jumla could very 
easily have avoided visiting Awrangzib and the Prince could not have 
imprisoned him without his consent. Mahabat Khan, who did not wish 
to support Awrangzib left for the court without any difficulty. Manucci 
says that Mahabat Khan would have nothing to do with such arguments, 
but thereupon beat his drums for a march, and took the road for Agra. 
Awrangzib used considerable efforts to make him come back, sending him 
several messages with presents. But Mahabat Khan, holding faithfully to 
the cause of King Shahjahan, continued his march, and on his arrival 
at Agra the king at once made him governor of the kingdom of Kabul. 

Awrangzib ignored Shahjahan’s command to release Mir Jumla, whom 
the Emperor referred to as the helpless (Sayyid), and Shahjahan’s warning 
“to beware of the day of retribution”. 73 After his victory over Dara and 
first seizure of the throne on 1 Zu'lqa’da 1068/31 July 1658, Awrangzib 
released Mir Jumla and appointed him governor of Khandesh. When 
Awrangzib marched against his brother Shah Shuja’, the only serious 
threat left to his rule, he summoned Mir Jumla from Khandesh. 74 On 13 
January 1659, Mir Jumla joined Awrangzib who had reached Kora near 
Allahabad. At Mir Jumla’s suggestion, Awrangzib wrote a letter to Shah 
Shuja’s leading general Allahwirdi Khan requesting him to urge Shah 
Shuja* to dismount from his elephant in the thick of battle. In return the 
Emperor promised him great rewards. When the battle against Shah 
Shuja* started at Khajwa, Awrangzib ordered Mir Jumla to bring his 
elephant near the royal elephant so that he could consult him easily. 
When Awrangzib*s elephant driver was killed, and, he became the target 
of enemy arrows, he decided to dismount. Mir Jumla who was quite 
near, says Manucci “doing his duty as a good leader (and from him nothing 
else could be expected), when he noticed Awrangzib ’s movements, shouted 
in a loud voice: ‘Kaem! Kaem! (Qa‘im! Qa £ im!) — that is to say, e Stand 
fast! stand fast!’ Dara lost the empire by getting off his elephant. He 
called out: ‘Kaem! Kaem!’ (Qa‘im! Qa‘im) in reliance on the note sent 
to Allahwirdi Khan.’* 

“Already Awrangzib was, in the last extremity, abandoned by all, 
fearful of capture, and Fortune seemed to have deserted him. He thought 
he could never escape from his enemy’s hands. But such was his lucky 
star, that he stopped upon his elephant and endured the severe assault. 
He remembered the battle he had fought against Dara at Samugarh, and 
believed that by sitting patiently on his elephant he would conquer. 

“Allahwirdi Khan, when he received the note from Awrangzib, went 
to Shah Shuja’ and resorted to the same tactics as Khalilu‘llah Khan 
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used with Dara, calling out to him: ‘Congratulations to my sovereign on 
the victory the Most High has given your Majesty ! All that is left to do is 
to take the coward Awrangzib before he can escape. Why do we delay 
thus ? Let us advance with more speed ; and to do this, let your Majesty 
descend from your elephant and mount on horseback, and in a single 
charge we can seize our prey. 5 Here we can see how eagerly Fortune 
favoured Awrangzib. For by this time the Prince Shah Shuja 5 had won 
the day, and Awrangzib was without hope and utterly lost. She changed 
the hands they held, so that Awrangzib came out the winner, and Shah 
Shuja 5 the loser. 

“All this came to pass, notwithstanding Shah Shuja 5 knew what had 
happened to his brother Dara, who by quitting his elephant became a 
lost man. In spite of this, he followed the advice of Allahwirdi Khan, 
left his elephant, got upon his horse, and started for an attack on Awrangzib. 
But the evil-minded traitor, Allahwirdi Khan, in place of going on with 
his prince, turned back, and, displaying great terror, began to ask every- 
body anxiously what had become of Shah Shuja 5 ; he could not be seen 
on his elephant. All the army looked in that direction, and not perceiving 
him, fell into confusion and dismay. They imagined that he must be dead, 
and they began to take to flight — above all, the division of Shah Shuja 5 ; 
this was just as it had happened to Dara. Thus Shah Shuja 5 , finding that 
there was no longer any hope, was forced hurriedly to join the fugitives. 
Meanwhile Awrangzib sat unmoved on his elephant, with no more than 
five hundred horsemen round him. Perceiving that Sultan Shah Shuja 5 
was no longer on his elephant, he advanced with vigour to the attack, 
beating his drums to make it appear as if the victory was already his. By 
this manoeuvre he increased the hesitation of Shah Shuja’s army, which, 
losing hope entirely took to flight. 5575 

Awrangzib commissioned Mir Jumla, who had turned a lost battle 
into victory, to pursue Shah Shuja 5 . He was appointed as tutor to Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, the Emperor’s eldest son, who was also ordered to 
join Mir Jumla in pursuing his uncle. Mir Jumla chased Shah Shuja 5 
relentlessly. He tactfully obtained the support of the leading zamindars 
and seized Rajmahal. There he was baulked down, however, as Shah Shuja 5 
had ruled Bengal for more than seventeen years and commanded strong 
support. 

Shuja 5 now succeeded in winning over Prince Muhammad Sultan who 
had earlier been betrothed by Awrangzib to his youngest daughter 
Gulrukh. Prince Muhammad realised that it was only by deserting his 
father that he could hope to marry his uncle’s daughter. The Prince also 
resented his father taking credit for the victory at Khajwa as sycophants 
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had convinced him that it was due to his efforts. He was bored too by 
Mir Jumla’s strict discipline. Consequently in the middle of June 1659 
he slipped over to his uncle’s camp near Dogachi, 21 kilometres south of 
Rajmahal. Terror and confusion reigned in the Mughal camp but Mir 
Jumla did not lose heart. He re-organised his army and encamped near 
Makhsusabad (Murshidabad) but the imperialists lost Rajmahal. 76 In 
December 1659, Shuja’ gained the day in several skirmishes but the arrival 
of Dawud Khan, the governor of Bihar with reinforcements, strengthened 
Mir Jumla’s hand. Shuja’ fled towards Tanda but Mir Jumla swooped 
down upon his forces from an unexpected direction after taking a hazar- 
dous route. Shuja’ was defeated and fled again. Prince Muhammad 
Sultan realised his uncle was doomed and sneaked back into the Mughal 
camp on 19 February 1660. He spent the rest of his life first in Gwalior 
fort and then in Salimgarh (Delhi) prison. Shuja’ fled to Dacca and, in 
May 1660, to Arracan with his family and less than forty followers, ten 
being the Sayyids of Barha known for their courage and loyalty to their 
masters. It is said that he perished at the hands of the Magh tribe in the 
jungle. 77 

Setting out from Dacca in November 1661, Mir Jumla who was appoin- 
ted viceroy of Bengal, entered into Kuch Bihar by an obscure route and 
captured it. In January 1662 he marched up the Brahmaputra. Seizing 
fort after fort, the invaders occupied the Ahom capital, Garhgaon at the 
end of March 1662. The Ahoms of Assam, who originally came from 
the hilly region lying north and east of Upper Burma, refused, however, 
to surrender. They started guerrilla wars in the rainy season which lasted 
from May to the end of October. They seized the Mughal outposts and 
only Garhgaon and Mathurapur remained in imperial hands. In 
November Mir Jumla resumed the offensive and once more the Mughal 
cavalry proved superior to the Ahoms. By way of Solaguri the Mughal 
army arrived at Tipam. In December, Mir Jumla exhausted by arduous 
marches and unhealthy climates fell seriously ill. Nevertheless he forced 
the Ahom Raja to conclude a humiliating treaty with the Mughals* 
Despite serious illness, he marched back to Bengal showing no signs of 
despair or pessimism. The vassal rajas were commanded to call on him 
and received instructions for the maintenance of law and order. While 
travelling by boat to Dacca, the great general and statesman died on 2 
Ramazan 1073/10 April 1663. Paying tribute to his greatness. Sir Jadu 
Nath Sarkar says: 

“He (Mir Jumla) did nothing which does not reflect the highest credit 

on him. No other general of that age conducted war with so much 
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humanity and justice, nor kept his soldiers, privates and captains alike, 
under such discipline ; no other general could have retained to the last 
the confidence and even affection of his subordinates amidst such 
appalling sufferings and dangers. The ownerof 20maundsof diamonds, 
viceroy of the rich province of Bengal, he shared with the meanest 
soldier the privations of the march and brought premature death on 
himself by scorning delights and living laborious days. On the day 
when he crossed the Kuch Bihar frontier, he issued stern orders forbid- 
ding plunder, rape and oppression on the people, and saw to it that his 
orders were obeyed. The stern punishment which he meted out to the 
first few offenders had a salutary effect.” 78 

Mir Jumla’s son Muhammad Amin was a drunkard and arrogant but 
he was a competent general and administrator. In the second year of 
Awrangzib’s reign his rank was 5000/4000 and in the fifth year he had an 
increase of 1,000 horses. In the 10th year of Awrangzib’s reign he fought 
against Yusufza'is. He succeeded Ibrahim Khan as the governor of 
Lahore. In the 13th year he was appointed governor of Kabul. His 
arrogance prevented him from rising to the position of the wazir. In 
1672 he recklessly fought against Yusufza'is but his troops suffered catas- 
trophic defeat. With great difficulty he was prevented from sacrificing his 
life. He volunteered to avenge the defeat but Amir Khan represented 
that like a wounded boar, Muhammad Amin would fling himself against 
the enemy whether it were feasible or not. His mansab was reduced from 
6000/5000 to 5000/5000 and he was made the governor of Gujarat. On 8 
Jumada II 1093/14 June 1682 he died in Ahmadabad, leaving behind an 
enormous property. Before his death he committed the Qur'an to memory 
and became a hafiz . According to Shahnawaz Khan he was a very puri- 
tanical Shi’i. Whenever the circumstances forced him to receive a Hindu 
raja, he after his departure had the house washed, the carpet removed 
and changed his own clothes. 79 

During Awrangzib’s reign some of the disciples of Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili 
(d. 1031/1622) including Aqa Husayn Khwansari (d. 1098/1686), Taqi 
Majlisi (d. 1070/1659-60) and Baqir Majlisi (d. 1111/1699-1700) also arriv- 
ed in India from Iran. Musawi Khan Mirza Mu’izz was the most promine- 
nt among them. He was the son of Mir Muhammad Zaman of Mashhad, 
an eminent ’alim ofthe region. In his early youth he had moved to Qum 
and studied under Aqa Husayn Khwansari. In 1082/1671-72 he migrated 
to India and was married to a sister of Awrangzib’s wife, Dilras Banu 
Begum, the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan Safawi. When he was posted 
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to Hasan Abdal he had a discussion about theology with the Sunni 3 alim , 
Shaykh ’Abdu'l-’Aziz. The discussion was prolonged. The Shaykh asked 
him about his teachers. Musawi Khan replied that he had studied under 
Shaykh Baha £ u c d-Din ’Amili. The Shaykh remarked that he had found 
fault in his teacher at twenty-two different places. Mir’s replies made the 
Shaykh very angry and he enquired why Shi’is fixed a ramrod to the 
corpse when they washed it before burial. The Mir smiled and replied that 
he had been asked this question by the pimps of the Lahore dancing-girls, 
and again on that day the Shaykh had asked for an explanation. 

Musawi Khan was an expert in financial administration and held the 
position of diwan . In the 32nd year of the Emperor’s reign he was appoint- 
ed the diwan-i tan . His strict regulations, designed to promote savings, 
however, alienated the mansabdars from him. Two years later he was 
appointed diwan of the Deccan but he died in 1101/1690. He was an 
excellent poet. He used f Fitrat ’ as his nom de plume* 0 

A distinguished Shi’i during Awrangzib’s reign was Mustafa Khan 
Kashi of Afghan descent. When he was fourteen years old, his father, who 
was destitute, died. Mustafa moved to India with an Afghan caravan 
and gradually rose to an important position in the service of Awrangzib’s 
son Muhammad A’zam. His financial reforms put the Prince’s establish- 
ment on a stable footing. As a result of Mustafa’s careful attention to 
details ten to twelve thousand horsemen were readily available to the 
Prince. Awrangzib blamed Mustafa Khan for the Prince’s excessive 
military establishment and, finding fault with him, deprived Jhim of his 
position. He was sent to Mecca from where he returned to Awrangabad 
in the 39th year of the Emperor’s reign. He waited on the Emperor in 
the garb of a dervish. The Emperor recited the following hemistich: 

“I recognise you in whatever form you may come!” 

He was not allowed to rejoin Muhammad A’zam’s service. Mustafa 
then composed an index of the Qur'anic verses entitled Imarat al-kalam. 
The Prince brought it to the Emperor’s notice but, after reading it, 
Awrangzib remarked that it was not a composition but a compilation. 
The Prince replied that no similar work had come to his notice, and so it 
was entitled to be regarded as a composition. The Emperor was provoked. 
He ordered the royal librarian to bring a book written by a certain author 
on the subject and to hand it over to the Prince. 

Earlier Awrangzib had been deeply impressed with Mustafa Khan’s 
abilities. In a letter he had written to the Prince that if he recommended 
an increase in the mansab or jagir and the award of the title of ^Khan” to 
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Mustafa Quli, the diwan-i khalisa , it would be approved. It was, however. 
Prince A’zam’s growing interest in Shi’ism that had prompted Awrangzib 
to terminate Mustafa Khan’s services. Mustafa spent the rest of his life 
in the mansion he had built in Awrangabad. 81 

As had been the case with Mustafa Khan, Awrangzib believed that an 
Arab Sayyid had aroused the interest of his eldest son, Shah ’Alam, in 
Shi’ism. In a letter reprimanding the Prince, Awrangzib wrote: 

“An objective report reveals that this year you celebrated the Nawruz 
festival like the Iranis who resemble ghul-i biyabanl (demons of the waste). 
Rectify your beliefs by Divine grace. Who taught you this new bid 3 at 
(sinful innovation)? Possibly that Arab who calls himself a Sayyid 
might be responsible. Since Nawruz is the Zoroastrian day of festivity 
and to the Hindus it is the day of the coronation of the accursed Vikra- 
maditya, the ancient Hindu raja, it should never be celebrated/’ 82 

Shi’i-Sunm Tensions 

The Transoxianian mansabdars, generally known as Turanis, refused to 
allow the Iranis to occupy powerful positions. To them it invariably 
meant the beginning of Shi’i domination. As coreligionists of the Emperors 
and hailing from the ancestral homeland of the Mughals, they claimed 
their own preferment. The Emperors, however, were realistic when 
awarding promotions and choosing talented hands or positions of trust 
and responsibility. Even Awrangzib, who from the very beginning of his 
reign had embarked upon strengthening Sunni orthodoxy, was not in- 
fluenced by religious or sectarian considerations when promoting his 
mansabdars to higher positions. 

The Emperor’s remarks on the application of Muhammad Amin Khan 
Chin Bahadur, the son of ’Abid Khan’s brother BahaVd-Din, deserve 
special mention. In September 1687, after his father’s execution by the 
ruler of Bukhara, Muhammad Amin Khan moved to Awrangzib’s court. 
In 1698 he was appointed sadr and was then promoted to sadru c s-sudur. 
He played an active role in the siege of the Mahratta forts in the Deccan 
and was adequately rewarded for his bravery. 83 Encouraged by the 
Emperor’s favour, he submitted the following petition: 

“Hail ! saint and spiritual guide of the world and its people ! Both 
the paymasterships ( bakhshis ) have been conferred on heretical demon- 
natured Persians. If one of the paymasterships be given to this old and 
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devoted servant* it would be a means of strengthening the (Sunni) 
faith and of snatching away employment from accursed misbelievers. 
0, ye faithful! do not take as friends your own and our enemies” 

Awrangzib wrote across the sheet of the petition: 

“What you have stated about your long service is true. It is being 
appreciated as far as possible. As for what you have written about the 
false creed of the Persians, [I answer], — c What connection have worldly 
affairs with religion ? and what right have matters of religion to enter 
into bigotry? For you is your religion and for me is mine ’ If this rule [sugges- 
ted by you] were established, it would be my duty to extirpate all the 
(Hindu) Rajahs and their followers. Wise men disapprove of the 
removal from office of able officers. Your request for a paymastership 
is appropriate, as you hold a rank suited to the post. The reason that 
acts as a hindrance is that the Turani people, your followers, who are 
clansmen from the same city as that of my ancestors, — according to the 
saying 'Don’t throw yourself into destruction with your own hands ’ — do not 
think it a shame to retreat in the very thick of the battle. It would not 
be a great harm if this sort of thing took place in a foraging expedition, 
but it would cause a terrible difficulty if it occurred in the midst of a 
[regular] battle. If God forbid it! the attendants of the Emperor were to 
act thus, then in a moment all would be over [with him]. 

If you have [ever] declined to perform this actually experienced and 
tested business [viz. retreat], write to me in detail [about it]. The 
Persians, whether born in Wilayet or in Hindustan — who [the last] 
are noted for their gross stupidity, — are a hundred stages removed from 
this sort of movement [i.e. flight]. 5584 

The Emperor, however, did try to discourage Shi’ism whenever he 
could. Despite A’zam Khan’s requests he dismissed Mustafa Khan 
Kashi from the Prince’s service. To the Emperor, Indian Muslims 
with the name of ’Ali, Hasan or Husayn, were invariably Shi’is. For 
exemple, a courtier of Indian origin submitted that two domestic slaves 
had memorised the Qur'an and hoped to be allowed to recite it to the 
Emperor. The Emperor ordered they appear before him at night-time. 
They arrived and the courtier introducing them said, “The sons of so- 
and-so are present.” Awrangzib replied, “Don’t utter the name of a 
heretic (Shl’i).” Surprised the courtier remarked, “I was speaking of so- 
and-so.” The Emperor replied, “Well, if you don’t believe me, ask the 
names of both.” The courtier did so and reported, “They are called Hasan 
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’Ali and Husayn ’Ali.” The Emperor commented., “My parents and I 
are the sacrifice of ’Ali. What connection have Hindustanis with this 
name ? Through evil desires they are afflicted with friendship for the 
heretical Shi’ as, leave the right path and go astray. May God awaken us 
from the drowsiness of the negligent! 5585 

The Emperor tolerated the Iranians but not the Indian Shi’is. He was 
fiercely hostile to the taqiyya and his posture towards the Isna’ Ashari 
Bohras was very repressive. Naturally they did not reveal their faith and 
posed as Sunnis. The Emperor ordered them to break their Ramazan fasts 
hurriedly at sunset and did not allow them to wait a little like the Shi’is. 
He appointed Sunni Imams to lead their congregational prayers and to 
teach them the rules of Sunni prayers and forms of worship. 86 

The Fatawa-i 5 Alamgiriyy a, compiled under him, reiterates the traditional 
anti-Shi’i theories. According to it the Rafizi (Shi‘i) who cursed Abu 
Bakr and ’Umar was a heretic. Even if he refrained from cursing them, 
he was a bid’ati (innovator). Those Shi’is who abused ’A e isha were also 
heretics. The Fatawa-i * Alamgiriyya denied that the Rawafiz were Muslims. 
They were subject therefore to the rules relating to murtadd (apostates). 87 

Sunni-Shi’i riots did not occur in the Mughal empire mainly because 
the Shi’is, as a small minority, practised taqiyya for their own survival. 
According to Tavernier, “to please the Emperor and advance their own 
fortunes”, the Iranians, “made no scruple about conforming themsevles 
outwardly to the cult and customs of the Sunnis”. 88 In Kashmir, however, 
the Shi’is maintained their separate identity, although they did not hold 
any senior posts in the state service. By 1620, the Shi’is were generally 
employed as soldiers. In all personal disputes with the Sunnis, however, 
they were invariably accused of cursing the Sahaba and were mercilessly 
persecuted but they did not lose courage. The great Naqshbandiyya 
leaders, Khwaja Khawand Mahmud and his son, Mu’inu e d-Din, were 
sworn enemies of the Shi’is. The Mujaddid’s disciples, Shaykh Mahdi 
’Ali of Supur and Khwaja Sadiq Sud, also worked against them. Another 
Sunni, Mulla Habib Kana% who had access to Jahangir’s court, was a 
past-master in persecuting the Shi’is. 89 

During Zafar Khan’s first governorship a Sunni-Shi’i riot erupted in 
Kashmir. A large crowd had assembled near Srinagar to eat mulberries. 
According to A’zami, the Shi’is there recklessly cursed the Sahaba. The 
angry Sunnis obtained orders from the Qazi for their punishment. The 
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governor delayed taking action,, however,, so the common people accused 
the Qazi of conniving with the Shi’i offence. The Naqshbandiyya leader 
Khwaja Khawand Mahmud sent messages to the Qazi and the Governor 
demanding immediate action, and sat down under a plane-tree to make 
sure that there was no further delay. In response the Governor visited the 
Khwaja and, with great difficulty, succeeded in persuading him to leave. 
The Shi’is were punished, but subsequently on Zafar Khan’s complaints, 
Khwaja Khawand Mahmud was expelled to Lahore. His son Khwaja 
Mu’inu c d-Din was allowed to stay in Kashmir. 90 

Sayf Khan took over the position of governor of Kashmir in 1 665, and 
during his rule, a sufi pir , Shaykh ’Abdu c r-Rashid Ghakni, came into con- 
flict with a Shi’i, Husayn Malik Chadru ibn Haydar Malik. A’zami’s narra- 
tive of the event shows that it was a personal quarrel but the Shaykh com- 
plained to the Governor that Malik had cursed the Sahaba. The Governor 
hesitated to sentence Husayn Malik on evidence from the parties involved. 
Instead, he submitted a report to the Emperor who summoned them to 
court. Despite the support of the Shi’i noblemen, Awrangzib, influenced 
by the judgement of the army qazi , sentenced Husayn Malik to death. The 
dissatisfied Shi’is composed the following verse to commemorate the event : 

“Because of the atrocities of Yazid’s community, 

Husayn son of Haydar has been martyred again.” 91 

During the governorship of Ibrahim Khan, son of ’Ali Mardan Khan, 
Kashmir was torn by more serious Shi’i-Sunni riots. This time the dispute 
erupted in the Shi’i quarter of Hasanabad where a Sunni was said to have 
been maltreated by a Shi’i. According to A’zami, the Shi’is violated the 
shari 3 a and abused the Sahaba. Ibrahim Khan took no action. The Sunni 
mob set fire to the Hasanabad quarters. The Shi’is there decided to retaliate. 
The Sunni mansabdars and citizens organised their own forces. A large 
number of people were killed and wounded on both sides. The riots went 
out of the qazi 3 s control. Finding no other way out of the impasse, Ibrahim 
Khan surrendered the Shi’i leaders accused of cursing the Sahaba to the 
Sunni mob. They were taken to a police station and executed. The Sunni 
mob was, however, not satisfied and many Shi’i peacemakers were also 
killed. Ultimately Ibrahim Khan’s palace was set on fire. The Governor 
ordered the military to suppress the riot and the Sunni leaders were arrested. 
Terror reigned in the town and peace was restored only after Ibrahim 
Khan’s transfer from Kashmir. 92 

The death of Awrangzib on 28 Zu'lqa’da 1118/3 March 1707, marked 
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the end of the glory of the Mughal empire. He had destroyed the Bijapur 
and Golkonda sultanates, and conquered the Mahratta forts one by one 
by bribing their leaders. His failures are generally attributed to bigotry 
and his narrow-minded religious policy. The domination of the theologians 
in the formulations of his administrative policies resulted in many difficulties 
arid complications. The real cause of the breakdown, however, was his 
unrealistic assessment of the Deccan situation. His obstinate stay there 
after the destruction of Bijapur, Golkonda and Shivaji’s successor made 
him a helpless victim of unfavourable circumstances. 

The Emperor lived a very austere life. Although he presided over the 
court of justice twice daily the stream of complainants was never-ending. 
On one occasion he cried out bitterly to an intensely dissatisfied complai- 
nant: “If you don’t find your grievances redressed, pray the Almighty 
to grant you some other ruler.” 93 His nobles and sons did not appreciate 
his piety, punctiliousness and austerity. The sycophants continually praised 
his rare ability to combine the externals of a ruler with the soul of an ascetic ; 
the Emperor himself promoted this belief by issuing amulets. Some of the 
eminent silfis with large followings, like Shah Kalimu llah Jahanabadi 
(d. 1142/1729), ridiculed his austerity and orthodoxy and condemned him 
as a hypocrite. _ 

Awrangzib’s son and successor, Muhammad Mu’azzam (Shah ’Alam 
Bahadur Shah, born 30 Rajab 1053/14 October 1643), was already sixty- 
four years old when he ascended the throne. He was unable to formulate 
any firm Mahratta or Rajput policy. At the suggestion of the wazir Mun’im 
Khan, he ordered that Sayyid should be added to his titles in the khutba. 
The historian Khafi Khan says that no ruler except Khizr Khan had 
assumed the title of Sayyid. Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah took it on the 
following grounds: It is said that Sayyid Shah Mir, a descendant of 
’Abdu'l-Qadir Jilani, the founder of the Qadiriyya order, left his ancestral 
land of the Timurids and moved to the Kashmir hills. There the local Raja 
gave his daughter to the Sayyid. The Sayyid Islamized her and married 
her. She gave birth to a daughter and a son. Sometime later the Sayyid 
left on a pilgrimage to Mecca and was never heard of again. The Raja 
brought up the Sayyid’s children himself and told no one of their existence. 
When Shahjahan pressed him to pay tributes and land revenue, he sent the 
girl with gifts to the Emperor. Appointing a tutoress to educate the girl, the 
Emperor married her to Awrangzib. She was entitled Nawwab Ba‘i Begum 
and gave birth to Prince Mu’azzam Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah. Khafi 
Khan sneers that Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah’s Sayyidship was thus derived 
from his mother’s side. 94 Bahadur Shah’s Sayyid descent is traced by 
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Danishmand Khan to his mother Rahim Banu and her great grand 
ancestor, ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani. 96 ' & 

Bahadur Shah then ordered that the form of the khutba recited until 
Awrangzib’s reign be changed. The new khutba, dated 1 120/1709 retained 
such traditional Sunni titles as siddiq (a faithful witness of the truth) for 
Abu Bakr, and F&ruq (a discerner) for ’Umar. The usual titles given to 
’Usman were omitted but lofty titles such as wasi (executor of The Pro- 
phet Muhammad’s will or 'chosen heir’), 'son of the uncle of the Prophet’, 
'father of the two offspring’ (Hasan and Husayn) and 'leader of the great 
Imdms were added after Imam ’All’s name. The new Emperor did not 
expect that this khutba would in any way offend orthodox Sunni feelings 
for it did not omit the Sahaba. Nevertheless, the orthodox Sunnis con- 
sidered that the Emperor had embraced Shi’ism. Although the wazir, 
Mun’im Khan, who was also a sufi, appears to have supported the Emperor 
on this occasion, the Shi’i, Asad Khan, forbade its recitation in Delhi. 
He claimed that India was not Shi’i Iran. The Sunni governor at Ahmada- 
bad, Ghaziu'd-Din Firuz-Jang strictly implemented the Emperor’s 
orders. The Sunnis, however, rebelled and a Panjabi killed the khatib 
(reciter of khutba) of Ahmadabad. In August 1711 the Emperor arrived in 
Lahore and held an audience with Hajji Yar Muhammad and three or four 
other members of the ’ ulama ' to discuss the changes he had made. He used 
statements from ahadis and Imam Abu Hanifa and other leading Sunni 
jurists to prove that the addition of the title wasi to the name of Imam 
’Ali was not contrary to Sunni traditions. The Hajji refused to be cowed 
by these arguments and the accompanying threats. The citizens of Lahore 
and the Afghan troops stationed there (together numbering about 100,000) 
came out in support of the Hajji. 

Preparations for battle ensued. The mosque was surrounded with canons 
ready for battle with the imperial forces. The Emperor ordered his son, 
Prince ’Azimu'sh-Shan, to crush the rebellion by force. The Prince, 
however, pleaded that war against the ’ ulama ' would bring about the 
destruction of the mosque and the defamation of the Emperor, the son of 
Awrangzib, known by the people as din-panah (refuge of the faith). If war 
occurred the Emperor’s name would be changed and the people would 
denounce him as the destroyer of the faith. The Emperor capitulated on 
2 October 1711 and the traditional Sunni khutba was read aloud in the 
Lahore Jami’ mosque. The Sunnis were jubilant. According to Khayru'd- 
Din-Ilahabadi Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah invited Shi’i ‘ulama 1 from Isfahan 
and Shiraz and Sunni ’ulama 1 from Qandahar, Kabul and Ghazni to hold 
polemical discussions on Sunni-ism and Shi’ism. Their respective state- 
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ments were checked with authentic sources. The Emperor himself acted 
as a judge but his death left the disputes undecided. 96 

Shah ’Alam had considered that his innovations were innocent. He 
had failed to realize that Lahore, which had been developing into a signi- 
ficantly orthodox Sunni town following Muslim migrations from Sirhind 
and other towns overrun by the Sikhs, were strongly opposed to any attacks 
on orthodox practices. This was evident from an incident which occurred 
during Jahangir’s reign. A khatih from Samana deliberately omitted the 
names of the first four caliphs when reading the khutba . No action was 
taken against him. Mujaddid Alf-i sani admitted that it was not an indis- 
pensable part of the khutba but as reference to the names of the orthodox 
caliphs was a sensitive issue to the Sunnis and as it was a much practised 
Sunni custom he said, the offender should have been taken to task. 97 Shah 
’Alam should have learnt a lesson from this incident. Prince ’Azimu'sh- 
Shan seems to have understood the situation better. His support of the 
Sunni cause, however, did not arise solely from his concern for his father. 
He hoped to curry favour with the Lahore Sunnis and gain their assistance 
in the impending war of succession. 

With Shah ’Alam’s death the era of the dominance of the Mughal emp- 
erors came to an end. A new period of rule by king-makers ensued with 
the Emperors being relegated to puppet roles only. The period from 1712 
to the invasion by Nadir Shah in 1739, was marked by a scramble for a 
monopoly of the posts of wazir and bakhshiu* l-mamalik either by one leader 
or in association with a close relative. The wazirs appointed their own 
kinsmen to govern the important provinces and granted high mansabs only 
to their favourites. Racial and religious considerations did play some role 
in achieving group solidarity but the struggle was not dictated merely by 
the proverbial Trani-Turani, Sunni-Shi’i or Hindu- Muslim conflicts. Selfish 
motives and personal considerations played the decisive role in the forma- 
tion of these factions. 98 

After Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah’s death, Mu’izzu'd-Din Jahandar Shah 
emerged victorious in the struggle for the throne against his brothers. 
Zufifaqar Khan, who was responsible for his victory, was made both wazir 
and bakhshiu* l-mamalik . Shah ’Alam had spared the lives of his rivals’ 
supporters but Jahandar Shah launched a campaign of ruthless massacres 
of the Mughal princes. Palace intrigues now became the decisive factor 
in eighteenth century politics. 

Husayn ’Ali Khan a Barha Sayyid, the deputy governor of Bihar and 
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his elder brother, ’Abdufilah Khan, the deputy governor of Allahabad 
threw their lot with } Azimu f sh-Shan’s son Farrukhsiyar who proclaimed 
himself Emperor at Patna in Safar 1124/March 1712. Farrukhsiyar and 
Husayn ’Ali left Patna, obtaining the adherence of the zamindars on 
the route to Delhi. They defeated Jahandar Shah and Zufifaqar Khan 
at Samugarh near Agra, where the fates of Dara Shukoh and Awrangzib 
had been decided before them. On 11 February 1713, Farrukhsiyar 
executed both Zu f lfaqar Khan and Jahandar Shah, sparing only Asad 
Khan, to mourn for the death of his talented son. ’Abdu c llah Khan 
was given the titles, Qutbu c l-Mulk, Taminif d-Dawla , Sayyid 3 AbduHlah 
Khan , Bahadur , %afar Jang , Tar-i wafadar and made wazir. Sayyid Husayn 
5 Ali Khan was entitled 5 Umdatu c l-Mulk , Amiru e l-Umara } ahadur , Firuz 
fang and was made Bakhshitf l-mamalik. Muhammad Amin Khan Chin 
Bahadur, who since the last years of Awrangzib’s reign had hoped for 
this position, was made second bakhshi. The Sayyid brothers controlled 
both the positions of wazir and bakhshiu e Umamdlik and this made them 
the virtual rulers of the country. Naturally Farrukhsiyar was unable to 
accept their dominance. Farrukhsiyar appointed ’Inayatu c llah Kashmiri, 
who had been trained in financial administration by Awrangzib, as absolute 
governor of Kashmir and the diwan-i tan . In order to strengthen orthodox 
Sunni support, Tnayatu c llah re-imposed jizya on the Hindus although, 
after Awrangzib’s death, it had been abolished. Ratan Ghand, the Sayyid 
brothers’ greedy and arrogant diwan strongly opposed ’Inayatu c llah’s 
reforms. The division widened but the Sayyid brothers succeeded in winn- 
ing over some important Hindu and Muslim nobles to their side. Attempts 
at reconciliation were fruitless. The Sayyid brothers thereupon deposed 
Farrukhsiyar and blinded him in Rabi’ II 1131/February 1729. In less 
than six months they raised three rulers to the throne one after the other. 
All were mere puppets in their hands . Early in the reign of the fourth ruler, 
Roshan Akhtar, a grandson of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, however, they 
were outwitted by Muhammad Amin who, although he apparently sup- 
ported them, secretly hatched plots for their overthrow. Nizamu £ l-Mulk 
(Mir Qamaru'd-Din Chin Oulich Khan) son of Mir Shihabu c d-Din 
Ghaziu c d-Din Khan and grandson of ’Abid Khan, the dedicated Turani 
leader, became the spokesman for the Turani families. According to the 
orthodox Sunnis, the Hinduizing policy of the Sayyid brothers had prac- 
tically destroyed the Turani leadership. Mir Muhammad Nasir Nishapuri 
Husayni Musawi, who had been appointed fawjdar of Hindaun and Bayana 
by the Sayyid brothers, also joined the ranks of his patrons’ enemies. On 
6 Zudhijja 1132/9 October 1720, Sayyid Husayn ’Ali was assassinated near 
Agra. In Delhi Sayyid ’ Abdudlah raised another puppet ruler to the throne 
but the imperial army defeated his hastily collected forces. On 14 November 
he was captured and was killed in prison two years later. 
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Some contemporary historians accuse the Sayyid brothers of treachery 
and perfidy. Others consider that they deposed Farrukhsiyar in the 
interest of their own survival. Some historians believe that they were 
Shi’as. Mir ’Abdu e l-Jalil Husayni Wasiti Bilgarami, an eminent Sunni 
Sayyid who composed an elegy on Husayn 5 Ali, says : 

“The signs of the Karbala are apparent from the forehead of India, 

The blood of the descendants of the Nabi (the Prophet) is gushing out 

of the soil of India. 

Mourning for Husayn ’Ali is current all over the world. 

The Sayyids ai*e oppressed in India. 55 

The Mir knew the Sayyid brothers very intimately. Although his elegy 
borrows similes and metaphors from Karbala and Imam Husayn, not a 
single word can be interpreted to mean that they were Shi’as. Their 
contemporaries believed that the brothers were endowed with all the 
virtues of the Sayyids as related by Qazi Shihabu‘d-Din Dawlatabadi 
in Munaqibif s-Sadat. These qualities included the demeanour ( khulq ) of 
Prophet Muhammad; the generosity of Hashim (Prophet Muhammad’s 
ancestor) and the courage of ’Ali." 

During Farrukhsiyar’s reign, the most ardent devotee of the Ahl-i Bayt 
was Khan-i Dawran’s (Khwaja Muhammad ’Asim’s) brother, Khwaja 
Muhammad Ja’far. Their grandfather Khwaja Abu c l-Muhsin had migra- 
ted from Rustaq in Badakhshan to Agra. Khwaja ’Asim’s loyalty to 
Farrukhsiyar had won for him a mansah of 6000/6000 and the title of 
Khan-i Dawran. Khwaja Ja’far, however, was not interested in politics. 
He was a scholar who was enamoured of Oazi Nurullah Shustari’s works 
and frequently discussed the subjects in the Majdlisu c l-mu c minin. He was 
a reputable sufipir . In his same? gatherings, verses in praise of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the twelve Shi’i Imams were recited. One Shaykh 
Muhammad ’Ali Wa’iz was enamoured of these verses and in his sermons 
would also acclaim the Imams. Shaykh ’Abdu'llah, a preacher from 
Multan, visited Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far. He was shocked when he 
saw the Shaykh’s disciples kiss the ground before their pir , instead of greeting 
him simply with the customary ‘Peace be upon you’. He was scandalized 
to hear qawwals singing the praises of the twelve Imams. Shaykh ’Abdu c llah 
asserted that prostration should be made before God and that only music, 
accompanying songs referring to the Prophet and his eminent companions, 
was lawful. The Khwaja, basing his ideas on the Wahdat al-Wujud , argued 
that as sufis admitted only the presence of Being, they were not prostrating 
themselves before non-Being. The musicians, moreover, recited only what 
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they had learned traditionally from their teachers. The Khwaja continued 
that if Shaykh ’Abdu c llah knew any verses in honour of the great compan- 
ions he should teach them to the qawwals so that they could recite them. 
This reply convinced Shaykh ’Abdullah of the Khwaja’s sincere Shi’i 
tendencies. 

Shaykh ’ Abdu c llah in a sermon at Delhi’s Jami’ mosque began to preach 
statements by bigoted Sunni scholars. For example he claimed that ’All 
was not included in Al-i ’Aba 100 and the ’Alwis, or descendants of ’Ali, 
were not Sayyids ('descendants of the Prophet Muhammad’) . It was against 
Sunni beliefs,, the Shaykh asserted, to call Panjtan (Muhammad, ’Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn) holy for it implied that the Prophet’s compa- 
nions were correspondingly unholy. He also condemned the Shi’is. When 
the contents of these sermons were reported to Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far, 
he sent a message to the Shaykh that the controversial matters he had 
raised were contrary to Sunni traditions. They might lead to the misunder- 
standing that the preacher was a Khariji. He also asked the Shaykh to 
discuss such matters only in the assemblies of the ’ ulamcf or at his house. 

The following Friday, some vagabond Mughal youths with Karbala 
rosaries around their necks and arms, sat in on a sermon given by the 
Shaykh. The two to three thousand people present presumed that Khwaja 
Muhammad Ja’far had hired the Mughals to assassinate the Shaykh. 
Consequently they began to abuse the Shi’is. When the Mughals left the 
assembly they were followed by a Hindu wearing military attire. He had 
merely been interested in hearing the sermon but the mosque attendants, 
being convinced that he was an assassin, began to beat him. Other Muslims 
in the mosque cornered him so the Hindu turned and killed the mifazzin 
(one who called the azan). The Hindu in turn was slain. His body lay 
in the mosque for a few days while attempts were made to discover who 
had hired him. 

Subsequently, a group of ’ alims and supporters of Shaykh ’Abdu'llah 
complained to the Emperor Farrukhsiyar and accused the Khwaja of 
interfering in Sunni practices. They also reminded the Emperor that when 
the word wasi was added to the khutba during Shah ’ Alam Bahadur Shah’s 
reign, riots had broken out. The delegation demanded the expulsion of 
Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far from Delhi. 

According to Khafi Khan, this incident changed the religious atmosphere 
in Delhi. Previously, in each street and bazaar, verses had been recited 
praising the twelve Shi’i Imams, but the Jami’ mosque events had aroused 
hostility towards the Shi’is. The Emperor consulted the court Qazi, Shari’ at 
Khan. He said that according to the sharVa no charge of heresy against 
Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far could be proved and that Shaykh ’Abdu c llah’s 
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views were not supported by standard Sunni works. The Qazi suggested 
that in the interest of maintaining harmony, however, Khwaja Muhammad 
Ja’far should leave Delhi. Consequently Khan-i Dawran persuaded the 
Khwaja to retire temporarily to the mausoleum of Khwaja Nizamu‘d-Din 
Awliya‘, until tempers had cooled down. Then Khan-i Dawran summoned 
Shaykh ’Abdu'llah and ordered him to leave for Multan. The Shaykh 
re-opened the controversy with the regional governor, ’Aqibat Khan, 
when he reached Multan. To maintain the peace, the governor had the 
Shaykh arrested. On the journey back to Delhi, the Shaykh’s disciples 
attacked the police escort and members of both parties were killed and 
wounded. The Shaykh was thrown into prison where he stayed until his 
release by the wazir Muhammad Amin Khan, early in Muhammad Shah’s 
reign. 101 

The sickly and fickle Muhammad Shah (1131-1161/1719-1748) who 
succeeded Farrukhsiyar opened his reign by awarding promotions to his 
supporters. Muhammad Amin Khan was granted a mansab of 8000/8000 
du aspa sih aspa and made wazir and absentee governor of Multan. His son 
Q,amaru c d-Din Khan was made the second bakhshi. Khan-i Dawran was 
confirmed in his position of bakhshiuH-mamalik. Mir Muhammad Amin 
was given the title of Sa’adat Khan Bahadur and a mansab of 5000/3000. 
He was soon promoted to a mansab of 6000/5000 and made governor of 
Agra and fawjdar of the dependant parganas. Sa’adat Khan’s success in 
suppressing the Jat rebellion was duly acknowledged and on 29 Zu'lqa’da 
1134/10 September 1722, he was appointed governor of Awadh. This 
led to the hereditary governorship of Awadh and Shi’i rule which lasted 
for more than one hundred and thirty years. 

Muhammad Shah was not strong enough to stop the establishment of 
these hereditary governorships, although it meant the dissolution of the 
empire and the establishment of new principalities only nominally under 
the Delhi Emperor. In October 1724, Nizamu‘l-Mulk established an 
hereditary governorship in the Deccan. The Emperor and his favourites 
welcomed his decision to confine his activities to the Deccan. As a further 
mark of appreciation the position of absentee wakil and the title of Asaf- 
Jah were conferred on him. This marked the foundation of the independent 
Asaf-jahi dynasty of the Deccan. 

The regular remittance of revenue from Bengal injected sufficient blood 
to finance the empire. The Bengal administration was streamlined by 
Murshid Quli Khan (Mu’tamanu‘l-Mulk Ja’far Khan), the son of a poor 
Brahmin boy. Hajji Shaft’ Isfahani, an Iranian merchant had bought him, 
named him Muhammad Hadi, and brought him up like his own son. 
Hajji Shaft’ took Muhammad Hadi to Iran but, after his death, the boy 
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returned to India. He was employed as a junior servant by another Irani, 
Hajji ’Abdullah of Khurasan, who was the diwan of Berar. Later he entered 
Awrangzib’s service. The Emperor, impressed with his acumen in the 
administration of finance, awarded him the title of Kartalab Khan. For 
some time he worked as diwan of Hyderabad and in 1701 he was appointed 
diwan of Bengal. A year later he received the title “Murshid Quli Khan”. 
He was also made fawjdar of Makhsusabad, Midnapore, Bardawan and 
later of Hoogly, where he demonstrated his competence in both civil and 
revenue administration. He also fostered the development of cultivation 
and collected crores of rupees in revenue. Awrangzib ignored complaints 
against him and bestowed on him his patronage and trust. In 1 703 he was 
appointed deputy governor of Orissa and, in 1 704, diwan of Bihar. 
Awrangzib’s grandson, ’Azimu‘sh-Shan, son of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah, 
was governor of Bengal from 1697 to 1712, but he had left the administra- 
tion in his agents’ hands. The Prince had amassed wealth through private 
trade (sawda'i khass). He had also appropriated land revenue for his 
personal use although this was strictly forbidden by the Emperor. He tried 
to have Murshid Quli Khan killed to prevent any interference but the 
attempt failed. Consequently Murshid Quli left Daccan for Makhsusa- 
bad chan g in g its name, with Awrangzib’s consent, to Murshidabad. 
’Azimu'sh-Shan was ordered to move to Bihar. He settled in Patna and 
named it ’Azimabad. After Awrangzib’s death, ’Azimu‘sh-Shan was again 
appointed governor of Bengal and Bihar. Farrukhsiyar made his infant 
son governor of Bengal with Murshid Quli Khan as his deputy. In August 
1717, he was made an independent governor and he held this position 
until his death in 172 7. 102 

His son-in-law, Shuja’u‘d-Din Khan, succeeded him as governor. 
Bengal also became an hereditary nizamat (governorship). In March 1739 
Shuja’u‘d-Din died and his incompetent son Sarfaraz Khan assumed 
office. It was not until the reign of ’Aliwardi Khan Mahabat Jang that the 
administrative and military traditions of Murshid Quli Khan were revived. 
’Aliwardi Khan rose by dint of merit from a very humble position to become 
governor of Bengal in April 1740 after he defeated and killed Sarfaraz 
Khan. He conquered Orissa, was a bulwark against the repeated Mahratta 
(or Bargis as they were called) invasions and suppressed the Afghan 
uprisings, even though they formed the majority in his army. It was only 
after his death in 1 756 that the English were triumphant. Siraju'd-Dawla’s 
Bengal army was defeated by Clive at the battle of Plassey on 23 June 
1757. 

Hajji Shafi’ Isfahan! who converted Murshid Quli Khan to Islam was a 
Shi’i and was educated in Iran. In Bengal where he was far away from 
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Awrangzib’s interference;, he openly followed the Shi’i faith. Possibly his 
successors were also Shi’is, particularly as ’Aliwardi’s mother was related to 
Murshid Quli Khan’s son-in-law Shuja’u‘d-Din Muhammad Khan. Ghulam 
Husayn TabatabaTs account of ’Aliwardi’s death reinforces the suggestion 
that he was a Shi’i. Furthermore, during ’Aliwardi’s reign, Bengal became 
the rendezvous for the Irani ’ ulama‘ and the Indian Shi’i -Varna were also 
warmly welcomed. 103 Many Irani adventurers rose to eminent positions 
under the Bengal governors. Ghulam Husayn TabatabaTs father, Hidayat 
’Ali Khan and Ghulam Husayn Tabatabad himself served ’Aliwardi Khan 
and his relations. 

A more permanent contribution to the consolidation of the Shi’is in 
Bengal was made, however, by the Irani merchants. They usually settled 
in Hoogly. Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar son of Aqa Muhammad Muzaffar 
and a grandson of Hajji Muhammad Muhsin of Mahabad near Isfahan 
was one of them. It was towards the end of Awrangzib’s reign that Aqa 
Muhammad Mutahhar moved from Iran to settle in Hoogly. He invested in 
the salt trade and was considered most respectable by the local dignitaries. 
After Muhammad Mutahhar’s move from Iran to Hoogly, his sister’s son 
Fazlu'llah, son of Aqa Fazludlah, and Aqa Muhammad Qadir, Hajji 
Allah-Wardi and Hajji Muhammad Karim migrated there. They became 
the agents for Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar. Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar 
accumulated vast wealth. In 1121 Bengal era/1715-16 he bought zamindari 
rights in several Bengal parganas in the name of his adopted son Muham- 
mad Riza son of Muhammad Husayn. Subsequently he purchased more 
villages. He observed the mourning ceremonies related to the tragedy of 
Karbala with great devotion and endowed some villages for the expenses 
of those ceremonies. He built an Imambarha in Hoogly. Aqa M uhamm ad 
Mutahhar died in Hoogly and was buried in the Shi’i cemetery there. 104 

After Aqa Mutahhar’s death, his widow Zaynab Khanam was married 
to his sister’s son, Hajji Fayzu'llah. Zaynab Khanam had a daughter 
by Aqa Mutahhar called Maryam Khanam or Munnu Jan, who was 
twelve years old at the time of her mother’s re-marriage. In 1 143/1730-31 
Muhammad Muhsin was born to Fayzu'llah and Zaynab Khanam. 
Muhsin was thirteen or fourteen years younger than Munnu- Jan Khanam. 
Muhsin was given a good education. After his father’s death in 1157/1 744, 
he left Bengal and travelled through Arabia, Iraq and Iran. He returned 
to Delhi visiting Lucknow, Banaras and ’Azimabad and arrived in Bengal 
at a mature age. He lived by turn in Murshidabad and Dacca. During 
his long travels he became proficient in history, mathematics, hadis, tafsir 
and philosophy. He was also a mechanic, made guns and knew how to 
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tailor. Above all he was an excellent calligraphist and is known to have 
transcribed seventy-two copies of the Qur £ an. He sent some of these 
copies to Mashhad and other holy places as gifts ; he gave other copies to 
poor men of distinguished families with instructions that they should sell 
them to the wealthy. None of the Qur'ans transcribed by him fetched 
less than one thousand rupees. His piety, munificence and ascetic life 
made him famous as a sufi. Dervishes and pious people were warmly 
welcomed by him but he ignored the rich. He was not even interested 
in the members of the Nawwab’s family. 

After the death of Mirza Salahu £ d-Dln Muhammad Khan, the husband 
of his step-sister, Munnu Jan Khanam, in 1167/1753-54, Muhsin visited 
Hoogly. Salahu £ d-Din came from Isfahan and had moved to Bengal 
during ’Aliwardi Khan’s reign. He had been a shrewd diplomat and an 
enterprising military commander. ’Aliwardi had obtained a mansab of 
15,000 for him from Muhammad Shah. He had spent most of his income, 
plus that from his wife’s zamindari , on the Muharram celebrations. He 
also extended the Hoogly Imambarha built by Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar. 
In the last years of Salahu £ d-Din’s life, however, his agents had misman- 
aged the zamindari. Unfortunately the Mirza and Munnu Jan had no son. 
Consequently Munnu Jan transferred the zamindari rights to Hajji Muhsin 
and retired to a life of prayer and meditation. Hajji Muhsin who had 
already taken to an ascetic life, now plunged himself into organizing the 
zamindari and restored its prosperity. Munnu Jan, who had complete 
confidence in her step-brother, died in 1218/1801-2. Some of the Hajji’s 
Sunni servants embraced Shi’ism. Hajji also had no sons, so he bequeathed 
all his possessions to religious purposes and the celebration of Muharram. 
On 13 Zufiqa’da 2127/18 November 1812, Hajji Muhsin died leaving an 
enormous estate for the promotion of Shi’i practices. 105 

Turning now to events in Delhi, the most important development 
there was the sudden death of the wazir , Muhammad Amin, on 27 June 
1721. He is said to have died from the curse of a Muslim mendicant whom 
he had ill-treated. Nizamu 4 l-Mulk was invited from the Deccan to come 
to Delhi to prevent Muhammad Amin’s son, Qamaru e d-Din Khan from 
succeeding his father. Nizamu £ l-Mulk did not stay in Delhi for more 
than two years. As soon as he returned to the Deccan, however, Qamar- 
u c d-Din was made wazir . He was an indolent man and indifferent to 
the responsibilities of such a great office but he retained the position 
from 1724 to 1748. Although the mir bakhshi, Samsamu c d-Dawla Khan-i 
Dawran, was constantly intriguing, he had little military experience. He 
and his brother, Muzaffar Khan were life-long companions of Muhammad 
Shah. Like the fickle Emperor they were attracted to a life of levity. 
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The Safawid empire of Iran had fallen into a rapid and ignominious 
decline even earlier. The deterioration started with the accession of the 
voluptuary and coward, Shah Sulayman (1077-1105/1666-1694), the 
successor of Shah ’Abbas II (1052-1077/1642-1666). In 1707 Mir Ways, 
the leader of the Ghalzay Afghans located between Qandahar and Ghazni, 
defeated the Iranian governor and declared himself independent. When 
he died his son seized Kirman in 1 720 and Isfahan two years later. A large 
number of Isfahan citizens were massacred. This decline of Safawid rule 
a.nd rise of the Afghans to power prompted many enterprising Shi’is to 
leave Iran for Multan, Gujarat and Bengal. From there some of them 
moved to Delhi or Awadh. Like their adventurous ancestors many rose 
to power from insignificant positions and made their mark on Indian 
history. Those who had previously held senior posts under the Safawids 
obtained high mansabs in India from the outset on the basis of their re- 
putation and noble ancestry. 

The Afghan domination of Iran was, however, ephemeral. Shah 
Tahmasp II (1135-1145/1722-1732), who had escaped the Afghan holo- 
caust, established his rule in Mazandaran. There, Nadir Quli, the 
chieftain of the Turkoman Afshar tribe which lived in northern Khurasan, 
joined him. Nadir Quli was a village boy but he rose to prominence under 
Mir Ways’ son, Mahmud. Subsequently he distinguished himself in a 
battle against the Uzbeks but Mahmud refused to give him the deputy 
governorship of Khurasan and dismissed him. Nadir collected his mounted 
troops and infantry. They began to levy their own taxes in Khurasan. 
Then Nadir captured Qalat, Nlshapur, Mashhad and Hirat. Tahmasp 
bestowed the title Tahmasp Quli Khan upon him. In 1 141/1729, Nadir 
re-occupied Isfahan and the Ghalzay Afghans were completely annihilated. 
Their place was taken by the ’Abdali Afghans who, in Shah ’Abbas’ 
reign, had been driven away from Qandahar to Hirat. A number of 
adventurous Ghalzay refugees and their supporters found asylum in India. 
There they obtained employment under the Sunni mansabdars , particularly 
in regions such as Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad where the Sunnis were 
dominant. 

The now powerful Nadir then wrote to Muhammad Shah in the name 
of Tahmasp II, requesting him to expel the Afghan refugees who had taken 
shelter in India. In 1145/1732 Nadir deposed Tahmasp Hand began to 
rule in the name of ’Abbas III, the infant son of Tahmasp II. In 1148/ 
1736, he proclaimed himself Shah and embarked on an ambitious pro- 
gramme to conquer the Islamic world. 

He had already recovered the Iranian territories from the Ottoman 
Turks who had seized them over the past ten years. He had also con- 
quered Baku and Darband. In 1738 he captured Qandahar and in 
June occupied Ghazni. Nadir Shah’s previous demand that all Ghalzay 
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Afghans be expelled from India was impracticable and Muhammad Shah 
had ignored it. The court also disregarded the warnings from Nasir Khan, 
the Mughal governor of Kabul, of the imminent danger of an invasion by 
Nadir Shah, and failed to strengthen the North West Frontier defences. 

Some contemporary authorities accuse Nizamu c l-Mulk of extending 
an invitation to Nadir Shah to invade Delhi while others lay the blame 
squarely on the shoulders of the Shi’i Sa’adat Khan of Awadh charging 
him with perfidy. Both views are historically untrue. Nadir’s costly 
campaigns in Iran had made the acquisition of a quick and easy source 
of revenue imperative; and there was no more suitable place than India. 
His earlier embassies to Delhi had been exploratory and a greater display 
of diplomacy by the effete Mughal court would hardly have averted the 
Indian tragedy. 

Accusing Muhammad Shah of offering protection to the Afghans, 
Nadir Shah seized Kabul in the middle of June 1738. On 12 January 
1739, Nadir’s armies were close to Karnal. Sa’adat Khan, who rushed 
to give battle to Nadir’s newly-arrived army, was captured and Khan-i 
Dawran mortally wounded. Entering Delhi at the head of his victorious 
army. Nadir Shah occupied Shahjahan’s chambers. He promised to 
restore the throne to Muhammad Shah but demanded an enormous 
sum of money to clear his debts. Meanwhile on 10 March 1739, the 
hooligan elements of Delhi killed some 300 Iranis after a false rumour was 
circulated that Nadir had been assassinated. In retaliation. Nadir Shah 
ordered a general massacre of Delhi citizens. About 20,000 people were 
mercilessly slaughtered and an enormous amount of booty was collected. 
The total value of the spoils seized by Nadir Shah, including the famous 
peacock throne of Shahjahan, was estimated at between 77,500,000 and 
80,000,000. The Mughal provinces west of the Indus, extending from 
Kashmir to Sind and Kabul, were ceded to the conqueror in lieu of 
tribute. Before his return to Iran, Nadir Shah restored the throne to 
Muhammad Shah as he had promised. 

Nadir Shah did not allow his army much rest. He invaded Sind and 
conquered Bukhara and Khiva. After his return to Qalat in 1740, he 
ordered the erection of a palace and a treasury to house the spoils 
from Delhi. The complex was known as Qalat-i Nadiri. Nadir Shah 
celebrated his victories at Mashhad. His destruction of the Transoxianian 
towns left the Turanis with no alternative but to flee for refuge to India. 

Next Nadir Shah invaded the Daghistan interior but he was repulsed 
by the tribesmen. In 1 743-44 rebellions against him broke out in Shirwan, 
Fars and Astarabad. The uprisings were ruthlessly suppressed. Nadir 
invaded Turkey between 1743 and 1745. He defeated the Turks near 
Erwan in 1745 but failed to capture Musal. He crushed subsequent in- 
ternal rebellions mercilessly but failed to improve the administrative 
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framework. In his bid to be accepted as leader of both the Sunni and 
Shi’i communities he endeavoured to have Isna ’Ashari Shi’ism or Ja- 
’fari law incorporated as a fifth legal school within the Sunni framework 
of the four schools of law. He discarded the Safawid design on the crown 
in favour of a new design with four plumes symbolising his rule over 
Afghanistan/ India, Turkistan and Iran. It was expected that the new 
design would satisfy the Sunni devotees of the first four successors of the 
Prophet Muhammad. In retaliation against the Shi’i 3 ulama 3 s attempts 
to restore the Safawid dynasty. Nadir Shah confiscated much of the 
property endowed to the shrines, abolished the post of sadr and deprived 
the Shi’i courts of much of their power. The Ottoman Turks were delight- 
ed to learn of these persecutions but coldly resisted Nadir’s ambition to 
inaugurate the Ja’fari fiqh as the fifth school of Sunni jurisprudence. 

Nadir Shah, as a fierce fighter and ruthless restorer of law and order, 
can be compared with Jinghiz and Timur. He forfeits a place among the 
outstanding rulers of Iran, however, through his failure to win the con- 
fidence of his new subjects, and the fact that his dynasty did not even 
last for a decade. On June 20, 1747, after a reign of eleven years and 
three months, he was assassinated at Kochan in Khurasan by some of his 
own men. 106 

The influx of Afghans, Iranians and Turanis resulting from the political 
upheavals in the neighbouring countries had serious repercussions on 
Muslim society and political groupings in India. On the whole the exist- 
ing sectarian conflicts and tensions were further sharpened. 

The most ardent supporter of the Sunnis and implacable enemy to 
the Shi’is in the early years of Muhammad Shah’s reign was his wazir , 
Amin Khan Chin. According to Ghulam Husayn Khan Tabataba/i he 
ordered the tongues cut out of anyone who recited the Shi’i kalima. 
Nevertheless, when a senior Turani mansabdar , Mir Jumla, was appointed 
as governor of ’Azimabad, the Shi’i, Ni’matufllah son of Awrangzib’s 
Bakhshiud-Mamalik Ruhudlah Khan did not visit him immediately to 
congratulate him and bid him farewell because of his preoccupation with 
the mourning ceremonies of the first ten days of Muharram. Finally 
Ni’matudlah called on Mir Jumla and, explaining the reasons for his delay, 
asked his pardon. Muhammad Amin, who was also present, sarcastically 
asked if someone had died in Ni’matudlah’s house. Ni’matudlah replied 
in the negative, saying that he had been busy mourning the death of Sayyid 
u f sh-Shuhada (leader of the martyrs, i.e. Imam Husayn) . Muhammad Amin 
Khan retorted that as Husayn and Yazid, the second Umayyad caliph 
(60-64/680-683) were two rival princes, it was inappropriate to mourn 
one and ignore the other. Ni 5 matu c llah replied that he was mourning the 
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martyrdom of his Prince (Husayn) and Muhammad Amin should cele- 
brate the victory of his (Yazid). Mir Jumla was forced to intervene when 
the dispute assumed threatening proportions. Eventually he succeeded 
in pacifying the two contestants. 107 Ni’matu c llah’s father, Ruhu c llah 
Khan practised taqiyya but Ni’matudlah did not. 

The indolence of the wazir , Qamaru c d-Din and the inanity of the 
Emperor enabled the Shi’is to live more freely and to abandon taqiyya . 
According to Walih Daghistani, who was a great friend of Nawwab Sa’- 
adat Khan Burhanu c l-Mulk, the governor of Awadh, the Nawwab not 
only killed about 200,000 Hindus in his wars against the zamindars but 
about the same number had been converted to Islam. Walih Daghistani 
also claimed that the one thousand troops under Sa’adat Khan’s command 
had struck terror into the heart of about 50,000 Awadh rebel troops. 108 
Although the conversion under the governorship of Sa’adat Khan is 
grossly exaggerated, the demographic pattern of Awadh, which had been 
predominantly Hindu, did change. During the reign of the Delhi Sultans 
and the Mughals, the descendants of Shaykhs, called Shaykhzadas and 
Sayyids had, gradually settled in Awadh. They had founded small towns' 
there and some of them had converted their madad-i ma’ash grants into 
zamindaris. Like their Hindu counterparts they were also involved in 
internecine warfare. The establishment of a firm government called for 
constant vigilance and troop movements. Apparently, when the leaders 
of rebel groups were killed, some of their dependants got converted to 
Islam and settled in different areas under the Shaykh and Sayyid zamin- 
dars. Some Sayyids whose ancestors had practised taqiyya , abandoned it; 
other Sayyids embraced Shi’ism. They converted the Sunnis and newly 
converted Muslims to Shi’ism. This process led to the development of 
Shi’i zamindars and a Shi’i population in Awadh. 

Nawwab Sa’adat Khan made Fayzabad the capital of Awadh. The 
city developed from a wooden pavilion ( bangla ) which the Nawwab 
built in 1 1 32/ 1 7 1 9-20, about four miles from the ancient town of Ayodhya. 
This was extended enormously by his successors Abu‘l-Mansur Safdar 
Jang and Shuja’u £ d-Dawla. Gradually it became the centre of the Shi’i 
3 ulama and scholars who migrated from different parts of India and even 
from Iran. A considerable number of Iranis from Nadir Shah’s army also 
settled in India. According to Mir Ghulam ’Ali Azad Bilgarami, every ten 
or twenty miles throughout Awadh or Allahabad Sunni families of noble 
birth were to be found. They had obtained madad-i ma’ash grants and 
stipends from earlier rulers and governors which enabled them to con- 
struct mosques and khanqahs . Until 1130/1717, the region was famous as 
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a centre of learning and teachers were able to promote education and 
attract scholars. Accordingly Shahjahan called the eastern region the 
Shiraz of India. When Burhan al-Mulk Sa’adat Khan Nishapuri, who 
ruled Allahabad,, Jaunpur, Banaras, Ghazipur, Kara-Manikpur and 
Kora Jahanabad, assumed power, he confiscated all suyurghal grants and 
stipends which had been assigned to the old and noble Sunni families. 
They were reduced to extreme poverty which forced them to abandon 
intellectual occupations and to take up a military career. 109 

Azad’s remarks concerning the total confiscation of the madad-i ma'ash 
grants and stipends of the Sunnis and the consequent decline in education 
in Awadh and Allahabad, however, are not borne out by the available 
documents on madad-i ma’ash. Furthermore, they also conflict with the 
evidence pointing to the promotion of Sunni education in Awadh. They 
do suggest nevertheless, that the entry of Muslims into the Awadh army 
drastically altered the complexion of their society. The entire region from 
Kakori (near Lucknow) to Allahabad was controlled by the Hindu 
zamlndars of different castes and clans and by the Muslim Shaykhs, 
Shaykhzadas and Sayyids who had, by the end of Awrangzib’s reign, also 
assumed the character of zamlndars. By this time many of thenr, like the 
Hindu zamlndars , recruited their own armies, built their own fortifications 
and had become independent, defying imperial authority with impunity. 
Sa’adat Khan crushed them with his own forces and recruited fresh 
Muslim troops from among the Shaykhzadas’ retainers. Those Shaykh- 
zadas and Sayyids who were not interested in a scholarly or spiritual life 
welcomed the opportunity to become army officers. This Muslim army, 
together with that of the GosaHns (Hindu mendicants) assisted Sa’adat 
Khan and his successors to maintain their rule over Awadh and Allahabad, 
even defeating the Afghan Bangash conqueror in 1750. Many Shaykh- 
zadas and Sayyids of the region worked as fawjdars and revenue collectors 
under the Awadh Nawwabs. Although they kept strictly to their own 
religions, they strengthened the values of communal harmony which had 
been developed by their ancestors. 110 

As Sa’adat Khan had died during Nadir Shah’s stay in Delhi, his sister’s 
son, Abu c l-Mansur Khan, was made governor of Awadh on payment of 
two krores of rupees as peshkash (presents) to the conqueror. After Nadir 
Shah’s departure Muhammad Shah conferred on him the title ‘Safdar- 
Jang and confirmed him as governor of Awadh. He was later known by 
this title. Trained as he had been by Sa’adat Khan, he very easily sup- 
pressed the unruly zamlndars 111 when Muhammad Shah ordered him to 
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assist ’Aliwardi Khan, the governor of Bengal,, Bihar and Orissa, to repel 
the Mahratta raiders, Safdar-Jang took the opportunity to secure from 
the Emperor the formidable forts of Rohtas and Ghunar. Then Safdar- 
Jang set off for Bengal. He had only marched as far as Patna when 
he was summoned to court. 

After Nadir Shah’s departure, the Irani faction rose to prominence in 
the Mughal court but the wizarat and key positions were still in Sunni 
hands. The Irani leader was Amir Khan II, ’Umdatud-Mulk, a son of 
Amir Khan I, the celebrated governor of Kabul during Awrangzib’s 
reign. He was the nephew of Ruhudlah Khan, Awrangzib’s bakhshi - 
u c Umamdlik but he was neither a military leader nor a civil administrator. 
It was his literary gifts and eloquence that had made him the Emperor’s 
favourite. Naturally he invited Safdar-Jang to assist him and had him 
appointed mir atish (chief of artillery). In February 1745, a campaign 
against ’All Muhammad Khan Ruhella, the chief of Aonla and Bangarh, 
was led by the Emperor. Safdar-Jang went on the expedition. The diary 
written by their contemporary, Anand Ram Mukhlis depicts the increasing 
sloth which pervaded the imperial forces and Safdar-Jang was unable to 
assert his authority. Amir Khan was not powerful enough to overthrow 
the wazir who treated the Emperor’s favourites with contempt. 

The Emperor’s second favourite, Muhammad Ishaq Khan I was also 
a poet who was gifted with eloquence and a facile pen. He became 
famous with Amir Khan’s assistance and even Nadir Shah was so impres- 
sed with him that at Karnal he went to the extent of saying to Muhammad 
Shah, “When you had Muhammad Ishaq, what need was there for you 
to appoint Qamaru c d-Din wazir?” After Nadir Shah’s departure Muham- 
mad Shah awarded Muhammad Ishaq Khan I rapid promotions but in 
April 1740 he died. His death greatly upset Muhammad Shah but the 
Khan’s eldest son, Mirza Muhammad, who succeeded to his father’s 
position with the title Ishaq Khan II, compensated for his father’s absence 
from the world. Ishaq Khan’s other sons also obtained high positions. 
Muhammad Shah declared Ishaq Khan’s daughter as his own and married 
her to Safdar-Jang’s son Jalalu‘d-Din Haydar, later entitled Shuja’u c d- 
Dawla. The wedding took place towards the end of 1745. The Emperor 
spent Rs. 4,600,000 on the festivities. The only other weddings comparable 
with it in ostentation and brilliance were those of Dara Shukoh and 
Farrukhsiyar’s marriage to Ajit Singh’s daughter. Large sums were 
distributed in charities and for several weeks the illuminations and 
fireworks turned Delhi’s nights into day. 

Another leading favourite of Muhammad Shah was Sadat Khan 
Zudfaqar-Jang. He was descended from the Mar’ashi Sayyids who had 
ruled Mazandaran for many centuries preceding Safawid dominance. 
Sadat Khan’s daughter, Fakhru‘n Nisa‘ Begum was married to Muham- 
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mad Farrukhsiyar. Consequently Sadat Khan was promoted to a high 
mansah and then appointed Superintendent of Artillery. Sadat Khan 
was killed in the battle following Farrukhsiyar’s capture. On 19 Safar 
1134/9 December 1 72 1^ Emperor Muhammad Shah was married to 
Farrukhsiyar’s daughter Badshah Begum also known as Malika-i Zamani. 
Sadat Khan Zu‘lfaqar-Jang’s daughter was also married to Muhammad 
Shah and was given the title of Sahiba Mahal. Zu‘lfaqar-Jang’s mansah 
was raised to 4,000 and he was made the hakhshi of ahadis , later he was 
created the fourth hakhshi. Malika-i Zamani and Sahiba Mahal were 
fast friends and were both Shi’is. Both had considerable influence over 
Muhammad Shah. According to Shah ’Abdufl-’Aziz, Sahiba Mahal 
was a bigoted Shi’i. 112 As Malika-i Zamani and Sahiba Mahal had no 
sons they supervised the upbringing of Ahmad Shah,, Muhammad Shah’s 
son by Udham Ba c i. Their influence strengthened Shi’ism in Delhi. 

Before Muhammad Shah’s death the Panjab was threatened by the 
Afghan leader Ahmad Shah Durrani who was as fierce as Nadir Shah. 
Ahmad Shah belonged to the Abdali tribe of Afghans who,, although they 
had been subdued by Nadir Shah, were treated kindly by him. Many 
Abdalis had subsequently enrolled themselves in the Iranian army. In 
recognition of their services. Nadir Shah had restored Qandahar, which 
had been captured by the Ghalzays, to the Abdalis. Nadir Shah made 
Ahmad Shah the commander of his Abdali contingents and took him on 
his Indian expedition. After Nadir Shah’s assassination in Jumada II, 
1160/June 1747, Ahmad Shah left for Qandahar with his Abdali troops. 
On the way there, he was formally elected the Abdali leader and adopted 
Durra-i Durran (Pearl of Pearls) as his title. The name of the tribe was 
changed from Abdali to Durrani. In Qandahar he was crowned king 
and issued coins in his name. He considered himself heir to Nadir Shah’s 
eastern dominions and mounted seven invasions over the Panjab, 
Kashmir and Sind and two over Delhi and the neighbouring regions. 
After establishing his control over Ghazni, Kabul and Peshawar, he left 
Peshawar for the Panjab in December 1747. On 12 January 1748, he 
captured Lahore. The Mughal army left Delhi under the command of 
the aged wazir while Safdar-Jang was appointed deputy wazir. Prince 
Ahmad Shah was sent as Muhammad Shah’s deputy under the guardian- 
ship of Zu c lfaqar-Jang. The Emperor was suffering from dropsy at the 
time. On 22 Rabi’ I 1160/3 April 1747, the Mughal and Durrani 
forces met in battle at Manupur near Sir hind. The Iranis under Safdar- 
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Jang, with their long muskets ( t Jazafir ), heroically resisted the Afghan 
swivel guns, finally winning the day. The aged wazir was killed while 
handing over command to his son, Mu’inu c d-Dln Khan alias Mir 
Mannu. Ahmad Shah duped the imperialists, however, by initiating 
peace talks and then, while they were in progress, systematically with- 
drawing his main force and all valuable military equipment from the 
field. News of the deterioration in the Emperor’s physical condition 
prevented the Prince from pursuing the retreating Durrani army. Safdar- 
Jang also could not chase the Durrani army without jeopardising his 
chances of succeeding to the position of wazir . 

On 27 Rabi’ II 1161/26 April, 1748 Muhammad Shah died. He 
was succeeded by Prince Ahmad Shah. Although Safdar-Jang was 
promised the position of wazir , his investiture took place only on 19 June 
1748 after definite news had been received of Nizamu‘l-Mulk Asaf Jah’s 
death at Burhanpur. Zu c lfaqar-Jang was made the bakhshi'ifl-mamalik. 
The two key positions were now in Shl’I hands. The Turani and Afghan 
leaders therefore combined to overthrow Shl’l dominance. Jawld Khan 
(Nawwab Bahadur), the head of the harem became the tool of the Sunni 
clique. The second invasion by Ahmad Shah Durrani over Lahore at the 
end of November 1748 delayed Safdar-Jang’s fall. The new wazir seized 
the Bangash territory around Farrukhabad, except for the original twelve 
villages which formed the Bangash principality. Their victory was short- 
lived, however, and the Afghans drove the troops of Safdar-Jang’s deputy 
from their territory. They even made a dash on Lucknow but the Sunni 
Shaykhzadas of the region came to the rescue of their Shi’i master and 
forced the Afghans to evacuate Awadh. Safdar-Jang’s Turani enemies 
made capital of his defeat and in order to retrieve his position, Safdar- 
Jang made a subsidiary alliance with the Mahrattas against the Durrani 
invaders. This reconciliation with the Mahrattas had been proposed by 
various supporters of the Mughal empire from Awrangzib’s time. Al- 
though the Mahrattas made excessive claims, particularly in the financial 
sphere and were ruthless plunderers, Safdar-Jang considered them a lesser 
evil than Ahmad Shah Durrani and his followers. History substantiated 
his belief and the destruction brought about by Durrani’s invasion greatly 
exceeded that of Nadir Shah’s time. 

In September 1751, Ahmad Shah Durrani reached Peshawar on his 
third invasion of the Panjab. Towards the middle of January 1752, 
he crossed the Ravi. Mir Mannu received no reinforcements from Delhi. 
Nevertheless on 6 March 1752, he made a last bid to repulse Durrani in 
the Shalimar suburbs of Lahore but was defeated. Mir Mannu therefore 
visited Ahmad Shah and impressed the invader with his courage and 
presence of mind. A treaty was concluded between them. Lahore and 
Multan were ceded to Ahmad Shah, who, in turn, recognised Mir 
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Mannu as governor on his behalf. 118 From Lahore Ahmad Shah sent an 
expedition against Kashmir. The Afghan army met no resistance and 
seized Kashmir easily. The Afghan rule over Kashmir made the local 
Sunnis more militant. Around 1132/1720, in the wake of a Hindu- 
Muslim riot there, the Sunnis invaded the Shi’i quarters of Jadibal and 
slaughtered men, women and children. The khanqah of Mir Shamsu c d-Din 
Iraqi was also destroyed. 

In Delhi Jawid Khan became a dictator and Safdar-Jang was depri- 
ved of Turani support. Finding that Jawid Khan headed the con- 
spiracies against him, Safdar-Jang had him murdered but this did not 
extinguish the fire of rebellion against him. By the end of March 1753, 
the Emperor with his Turani and Afghan supporters was openly at war 
with the wazir. Subsequently the Emperor dismissed Safdar-Jang and 
appointed, Qamaru £ d-Din’s son Intizamu £ d-Dawla as wazir. Tmadu‘1- 
Mulk, the son of Ghaziu £ d-Din Firuz Jang, was made bakhshiu'Imamalik. 

Safdar-Jang succeeded in deposing Emperor Ahmad Shah and replaced 
him with a boy of unknown birth. Although the Jat chief, Surajmal, 
supported Safdar-Jang, an obscure Ruhella adventurer, Najib Khan, 
came to the rescue of the imperialists. He was joined by the Badakhshis 
and Baluchs, the Mahrattas and Gujars and they turned the tables on 
Safdar-Jang’s allies. In Safdar-Jang’s camp were thejats, the Irani Turko- 
mans and the troops of Rajendra Giri Gosa/in (a Hindu ascetic), but the 
cry of Sunni jihad against the heretical Shi’i dominance was a significant 
feature in the battle for supremacy. Rajendra Giri died on 14 June 1753 
and Safdar-Jang grew disheartened. Sporadic fighting continued for 
several months but finally Raja Madho Singh of Jaipur intervened. 
Safdar-Jang then retired to Awadh on 17 September 1753, abandoning 
the boy he had raised to the throne. 114 

Delhi was now controlled exclusively by Sunnis. Zu £ lfaqar-Jang also 
left Delhi with Safdar-Jang and died in Awadh. The question of paying 
the Ruhellas, Mahrattas, Baluchs and Badakhshis sparked off open war 
between Intizamu £ d-Dawla and Tmadu £ l-Mulk. In mid-April 1745, the 
Badakhshis fought pitched battles against the imperial troops in the 
Delhi streets. In less than four months Ahmad Shah grew disillusioned 
with his Sunni supporters and he turned to Safdar-Jang to save his life. 
Once more Safdar-Jang marched from Awadh to rescue Ahmad Shah 
from the tyranny of the Turani leaders and their Mahratta allies. 
Meanwhile civil war had erupted in Delhi. On 2 June 1754, Ahmad 
Shah was deposed and Muhammad ’Azizu £ d-Din son of Mu’izzu £ d-Din 
Jahandar Shah, was raised to the throne under the title Badshah ’ Alamgir 

113 Ganda Singh, Ahmad Shah Durrani , Bombay, 1959, pp. 87, 90, 92, 102. 

114 Shah Walt- Allah and his times , pp. 154-59. 
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II. Safdar-Jang returned to Awadh but, before he could re-organise his 
province, he died on 17 Zufihijja 1167/5 October 1756. His clever wife 
kept the news secret to forestall any uprisings while she accompanied his 
dead body to Fayzabad. Initially it was buried at Gulab Barhi but later 
it was transferred to Delhi near the site of the Shah-i Mardan. An impos- 
ing mausoleum was built over it by his son and successor Shuja’u £ d-Dawla. 
Srivastava comments as follows : 

“The Mughal province of Awadh extended from the river Gandak in 
the north-east to the Ganga in the south-west, and from the Tara £ i 
of Nepal in the north to the river Sal in the south. East of it across the 
Gandak lay the province of Bihar, south of it Allahabad and west of 
it the subas of Muradabad (created in the time of Farrukhsiyar) and 
Agra. Sa^adat Khan Burhan-u £ l-Mulk added to it the sarkar of Kora 
Jahanabad (in Allahabad), roughly equivalent to the modern district 
of Fatehpur, the estate of Sachendi in Agra and the modern districts 
of Banaras, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Ballia and the eastern 
portion of Mirzapur, all these then forming a part of the Allahabad 
suba. In addition to Awadh, Safdar-Jang acquired in 1748 the pro- 
vince of Allahabad which lay on the southern frontier of Awadh and 
was bounded by the modern Bihar in the east, the present Madhya 
Pradesh in the south and the Mughal suba of Agra in the west. But 
the southern half of Allahabad, which comprised the whole of Bundel- 
khand except the sarkar of Kalpi, could not be recovered from the 
hands of the descendants of Ghhatrasal Bundela. Awadh was then 
divided into five sarkar s, namely Fayzabad, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
Khairabad and Bahraich, while Allahabad was composed of seventeen 
sarkar s (according to Murtaza Husain) sixteen of which the most 
important were Allahabad, Arail, Ghazipur, Ghunar, Mirzapur, 
Banaras, Jaunpur, Kara Manikpur, Shahzadpur, Zamania, Kora 
Jahanabad and Kalinjar.” 115 

Both Sa’adat Khan and Safdar-Jang were involved in asserting their 
influence over the Mughal capital. Nevertheless the administration of 
the province remained firm and none of their formidable enemies was 
able to undermine their control. 

In Delhi, ’Alamgir II inaugurated his reign by banning the Shi’i 
processions of Muharram; 116 Mahratta dominance had made the intro- 
duction of anti-Hindu legislation out of the question. Although he was 
more than fifty-seven years old, in 1756 the Emperor tried to forcibly 

115 A. L. Srivastava, The First two JVawabs of Awadh , Agra, 1954, p. 248. 

116 Tdnkh-i ’ Alamgir , II, British Museum Ms., ff. 25b-26a. 
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marry Muhammad Shah’s young daughter, Hazrat Begum by Sahiba 
Mahal who was a famous beauty but only sixteen years old. Her guardian 
Malika-i Zamani was helpless but Hazrat Begum threatened to commit 
suicide if she were made to marry. 

’Imadu c l-Mulk, who had been appointed wazir by ’Alamgir II, became 
a dictator and made the Emperor’s life a misery. On 15 November 1756, 
Durrani left Peshawar on his fourth Indian and first Delhi expedition. 
Najibu‘d-Dawla welcomed the advance of Afghan army. TmaduTMulk 
surrendered immediately only to be rebuked for his cowardice by Ahmad 
Shah. In January 1757 in Delhi some of the nobles hastened to have the 
khutba recited in Ahmad Shah Durrani’s name, although the Emperor, 
’Alamgir II was still alive. He had been neither deposed nor expelled and 
contemporary historians marvel that no theologians objected to the pro- 
posed change. The Emperor quietly resigned himself to his fate but Ahmad 
Shah Durrani was not interested in occupying the Delhi throne. His 
main concern was booty. Upon entering the town, he and his wives 
occupied the palaces in the Delhi Fort; an amnesty was granted and the 
citizens were persuaded to return. Some Afghans who had violated the 
Shah’s orders about looting received exemplary punishments. This was 
done, however, merely to ensure that the looting was systematically 
carried out. The city was divided into wards and even the floors of the 
wealthy houses were dug up to ensure that all gold had been collected. 
To distinguish them from Muslims, the Hindus were ordered to paint 
marks on their foreheads and were forced to hand over any money they 
had to Durrani. Their women were raped at random by the Afghan 
troops. 

At the end of February 1757, Ahmad Shah marched against the Jats. 
He captured Ballabhgarh and cruelly sacked and slaughtered the in- 
habitants of Mathura, Brindaban and Gokul, the great centres of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Although the commander of the Agra fort thwarted the 
attempts by the Afghan commander- in- chief, Jahan Khan, to storm the 
fort, the Hindu merchants and bankers there paid a large ransom for their 
lives. 

The approach of summer and the spread of cholera in Mathura made 
Durrani’s army restless. They clamoured to return home so Ahmad 
Shah refrained from launching an attack on the Jat chief Surajmal. The 
expedition to help Ahmad Khan Bangash fight the Awadh nawwabs also 
petered out. Durrani’s army returned to Delhi where the Shah forcibly 
married Hazrat Begum. Although Malika-i Zamani and Sahiba Mahal, 
both widows of Muhammad Shah, had successfully protected her from 
’Alamgir II they were unable to save her from Ahmad Shah. Malika-i 
Zamani and Sahiba Mahal who could not bear the separation from 
Hazrat Begum accompanied her to Qandahar. 
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The throne was restored to ’Alamgir II and Tmadu'l-Mulk was 
appointed wazir by Durrani, whose principal agent in India, however, 
was Najibu'd-Dawla. The Shi’is had already been expelled from their 
former high positions and a considerable number of them moved to 
Awadh. 

The Mahrattas overran the region held by Najibu'd-Dawla in the 
Gangetic Doab and expelled him from Delhi. Najibu'd-Dawla was left 
with no alternative but to appeal to Ahmad Shah Durrani in the name of 
T slam to come to his rescue. The Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar also sent 
envoys to Durrani asking for help to oust the Deccanis from northern India. 
The great Sunni ’ Slim and sufi, Shah Wali'ullah of Delhi wrote a letter of 
appeal to him as well. On 3 Rabi’ I 1173/25 October 1759, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani crossed the Indus on his fifth Indian expedition. He easily 
annihilated the Mahrattas’ defences in the north-west frontier. In Rabi’ 
II 1173/November 1759, in Delhi, Tmadu'l-Mulk killed ’Alamgir II. 
Although a puppet ruler, Shahjahan III, son of Kam Bakhsh, was placed 
on the throne; to all intents and purposes Delhi was without an Emperor. 
The Mahrattas urged Shuja’u'd-Dawla to co-operate with them but, on 
Najibu'd-Dawla’s assurances, he joined, the Muslim block against them. 
On 14 January 1761, a vast army of Mahrattas met Durrani’s army and 
his Indian allies on the battle-field of Panipat. The Mahrattas suffered 
a crus hin g defeat. Once more Durrani’s soldiers sacked and plundered 
the houses of Delhi, and what they could not take away was despoiled. 
They even clashed with Shuja’u'd-Dawla’s forces there. According to 
Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, a year before Durrani’s invasion, his father Shah 
Waliu'llah had prophesied that next year no RSfizis (Shi’is) would be found 
in Delhi. His prediction came true. 117 Ahmad Shah slaughtered them all. 
Probably only the known Shi’is were killed, however, those who were still 
practising taqiyya survived. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani recognized Prince ’Ali Gawhar, the son of 
’Alamgir II, as Emperor. He had been expelled by Tmadu'l-Mulk from 
Delhi and, after his father’s murder, had proclaimed himself Emperor 
of Delhi in exile on 20 December 1759. Shuja’u'd-Dawla the Nawwab 
of Awadh, was his main protector. Durrani appointed Tmadu'l-Mulk as 
wazir and Najibu'd-Dawla as bakhshiuH-mamalik as his representative. 
After Durrani’s departure for Qandahar in March 1761, the Mughal 
government came under Najibu'd-Dawla who assumed the role of a 
dictator. He maintained Afghan solidarity, keeping the expanded Bangash 
kingdom as a buffer state between Delhi and Awadh. 

In Bengal English power steadily increased. Mir Qasim, the ousted 
Nawwab of Bengal, Shuja’u'd-Dawla and Shah ’Alam all fought against 

117 Malfuzdt-i Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, Meerut, 1314/1896-97, p. 54. 
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the English at Baksar on 22 October 1764 but they were defeated. Shah 
’Alam threw himself at the mercy of the English. Mir Qasim fled into 
obscurity. ShujaVd-Dawla rushed to seek the assistance of the Afghan 
chiefs but neither Hafiz Rahmat Khan the most senior Ruhella chief, nor 
Najibu‘d-Dawla, nor Ahmad Khan Bangash had any sympathy for a fallen 
Shi’i ruler. They simply offered polite excuses against forming an anti- 
British coalition. The English wished to assign Awadh to Shah ’Alam but 
meanwhile Clive returned from London and took a realistic view of the 
situation. 

On 16 August 1765 a treaty was signed at Allahabad. Shuja’u c d-Dawla’s 
territories, with the exception of Allahabad and its environs, were restored 
to him on payment of fifty lacs of rupees. Allahabad and its surrounding 
region were assigned to Shah ’Alam. He was promised an annual pension 
of Rs. 28 lacs. In return the Emperor granted the English complete 
financial control over the revenue from Bengal or diwani rights. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani was unable to control the Sikh uprisings in the 
Panjab. Subsequently, the Sikhs even invaded the Ruhella territories of 
Najibu‘d Dawla beyond the Jamuna and sacked Delhi. On 20 Rajab 
1186/17 October 1772 Ahmad Shah Durrani died, leaving his Afghan 
dominions disorganised, let a] one consolidating the administration of the 
Panjab. Naturally the political vacuum from the river Indus to the west 
of Delhi was filled by the Sikh leaders. 

The English did not make any serious attempt to restore the throne of 
Delhi to Shah ’Alam. On 31 October 1770 Najibu f d-Dawla died. His 
son, Zabita Khan, was devoid of his father’s dynamism and military and 
administrative gifts. On 10 February 1771, the Mahrattas drove him out 
of Delhi. On 1 Shawwal 1 185/6 January 1772, escorted by the Mahrattas, 
Shah ’Alam entered Delhi for the first time since being exiled from his 
capital on 20 May 1758. Warren Hastings, who had been appointed the 
Governor of Bengal at the end of 1771, soon took the districts of Kora and 
Allahabad away from the Emperor. He transferred them to Shuja/u 4 d- 
Dawla in return for fifty lacs of rupees and a monthly subsidy of Rs. 210,000 
for the maintenance of a garrison of the Company’s troops to protect 
Awadh. The treaty of Banaras ratifying the arrangement was signed on 
7 September 1773. It was a very unwise step but, in the face of Mahratta 
and Afghan threats, Shuja’u'd-Dawla had no alternative. Awadh now 
became a buffer state between Bengal and the Mahrattas. 118 

Shah ’Alam’s return to Delhi encouraged the Shi ’is to settle there once 
more. His wazxr and regent was Mirza Najaf Khan (Zu £ lfaqaru‘d Dawla 
Amirul Umara 4 Bahadur Ghalib Jang) . His ancestors had acted as custo- 
dians of Imam Rizaf’s tomb at Mashhad; the Mirza himself was born at 



118 Shah ’Abdu'l-Aziz, pp. 12-21. 
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Isfahan in 1737. He migrated to India at an early age. His sister was 
married to Safdar-Jang’s eldest brother, Mirza Muhsin. The imperial 
keeper of Allahabad fort Muhammad Quli Khan, was also one of his 
kinsmen. Mirza Najaf started working under him but, when the fort was 
captured by Shuja’u‘d-Dawla in April 1759, he fled. Subsequently he ente- 
red Nawwab Qasim ’Ali Khan’s service. He accompanied the Nawwab on 
his expedition to collect tribute from the Bundelkhand chiefs and decided 
to work for them. After the English victory at Baksar he left Bundelkhand 
and joined the English in January 1765. Mirza’s local knowledge enabled 
the English to capture Allahabad fort in a few weeks. Clive granted him 
a pension of 2 lacs of rupees out of the 28 lacs promised to the Emperor. 
Next year Shah ’Alam appointed him fawjdar of Kora on the recommenda- 
tion of the English. He was dismissed by Shah ’Alam on a false charge of 
failing to collect standard revenues in February 1770. However, Shah 
’Alam re-employed him when he started on his march to Delhi and 
paid Rs. 50,000 to equip his contingent. 

During his service under the English, Mirza Najaf was trained in the 
European system of warfare. He recruited 10,000 sepoys trained by them 
and acquired a large amount of artillery. Comte de Modave, the French 
observer, was highly impressed by Mirza Najaf’s composure and tranquil- 
lity. The court intrigues against him were regarded as petty tricks of weak- 
minded people by Mirza Najaf and his attitude to his enemies was liberal 
and high-minded. J. N. Sarkar compares him with Najibu‘d-Dawla, 
saying: 

“At the zenith of his career, Najibu'd-Dawla was for ten years the regent 
of the Mughal Empire, his position and power undisputed by any court 
rival or Muslim potentate in India. His strength lay in the fact of his 
being the head of a Ruhilla clan and the recognised leader of the Afghan 
race in general throughout Hindustan, while at the same time he was up 
to 1769 backed, sometimes by the presence but more often by the prestige 
and name of his unconquerable patron, the Durrani Shah. In India 
itself he was the Sunni champion besides being the head of the Afghan 
race. Even without Durrani’s backing, he was manifestly the greatest 
Indian general of his age after the death of Asafjah Nizam-u‘l-Mulk. At 
the s ame time his possession of fertile and comparatively undisturbed 
jagirs in theDoab and upper Rohilkhand, which were carefully managed 
by his able and faithful land stewards, ensured for him a large and steady 
income, so that at the time of his death he was the richest Muslim ruler 
of North India. 

“Najaf Khan, on the other hand, possessed some social advantages 
which birth had denied to Najib-u‘d-Dawla. The Ruhilla had started 
life in India as a poor friendless man, entering service in the capacity 
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of a foot soldier. From this small beginning he had risen by sheer merit 
and unfailing opportunism to the virtual headship of the Empire. But 
Najaf Khan was a Mirza, boasting of the royal blood of Persia, and 
closely connected with the house of the Oudh Nawabs by marriage. 
All this, however, counted for nothing in practical effect as steps to his 
rise to greatness. He had no racial backing in India; even the Persian 
Shuja’, his kinsman and brother in the faith, was his personal enemy 
while Najaf Khan’s creed made him utterly friendless at the Court of 
Delhi, where the Shi’a faction created by Amir Khan and Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan had been crushed after the failure of Safdar-Jang’s rising 
against his master in 1753.” 119 

Mirza Najaf Khan’s diplomatic and military manoeuvers thwarted 
Mahratta ambitions. Early in 1775, the Mirza commissioned his leading 
lieutenants, Afrasiyab Khan and Najaf Quli Khan to march against the 
Jat strongholds of Doab and Mewat. Afrasiyab captured Jewar and 
Ramgarh. The name of Ramgarh was changed to 'Aligarh’ after Imam 
’All, unlike other ephemeral name-changes, this one became permanent. 
With the aid of his Ruhilla ally Mulla Rahimdad, Najaf Quli forced the 
Jaipur possession Kama to surrender. In 1775, Mirza Najaf, ignoring the 
Delhi court-intrigues to replace him with Zabita Khan recalled Afrasiyab 
from the Doab and besieged the Jat fort of Dig, thought to be impregn- 
able to cannon-fire. Ranjit Singh, the Jat commandant, ultimately evacua- 
ted Dig and fled. The unruly Mughal soldiers plundered the fort. The 
arms, ammunition and buried treasures unearthed there were not sufficient 
to pay their wages. 

Afrasiyab now reduced the refractory Jat and Gujar zamindars to sub- 
mission. Previously they had submitted only to Surajmal. The Raja of 
Mursan, in Aligarh, put up a spirited resistance. He was forced to 
surrender when the guns of Afrasiyab and Mirza Najaf, who had also 
attacked him, broke the walls of his fort. Zabita mobilized the Sikh 
forces against Delhi but they were repulsed. Zabita surrendered and 
married his daughter to Mirza Najaf. Sarkar says: 120 

"This settlement finely illustrates the farsighted statesmanship of 
Mirza Najaf. He set up Zabita Khan as a buffer against the Sikhs in 
the upper Doab and also as his own protege and partisan for coun- 
teracting the intrigues of ’Abdu'l-Ahad [Kashmiri] at court, so that 
while he himself was fighting the Jats and Rajputs west of the Jamuna, 
his trans-Jamuna possessions in the middle Doab would be safe and he 

119 J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal empire , Calcutta, 1964, III edition, pp. 28-32. 

120 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
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would be free from any anxiety about that quarter. The peace was 

completed by Zabita Khan’s visit to the court, where the Emperor 

pardoned him and gave him a robe of honour and a letter patent for 

the district of Saharanpur (30 January 1779).” 

Proceeding from Barnawa in 1780, Mirza Najaf’s nephew, Mirza 
Muhammad Shafi’ crushed the rebellious villages which had supported 
the Sikh invasions. Zabita was ordered to co-operate with Shafi’. The 
cis-Satlaj Sikh leaders, by now disunited and involved in tribal feuds, 
approached the imperial court for assistance. Mirza Najaf ordered Shafi’ 
to negotiate with them using his own discretion, but Shafi’ was not dip- 
lomatic in his handling of the Sikh leaders and Zabita Khan. The dis- 
satisfied Sikhs captured Saharanpur so Shafi’ attacked them immediately. 
He drove them across the Jamuna and chased them as far as Ambala. 
The court failed to send money or reinforcements and Shafi’ was forced 
to halt. Zabita, who had returned to Delhi refused to collaborate with 
Shafi’, but agreed to negotiate independently with the Sikh leaders. The 
Sikhs offered not to plunder the khalisa villages in return for the right to 
control and impose rakhi 121 on the land in their possession. Mirza Shafi’ 
returned and remained at the imperial base in Kunjpura near Delhi, 
until Mirza Najaf’s death. His surplus troops and Zabita Khan’s auxiliary 
forces and retainers were ordered to collect the revenue from the upper 
Doab. This was Mirza Najaf’s last grand plan. He died on 6 April 1782 
and the rays of hope for the recovery of the Mughal glory that had begun 
to shine were dissipated in the clouds of growing anarchy. 

The Sunni Afghans, Kashmiris, Baluchs and other lawless elements 
who had benefited from the anarchy preceding Mirza Najaf’s rise to 
power did not appreciate his efforts to restore peace and order. Although 
Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan and Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz had suffered incredible 
hardships as a result of the Sikh incursions into Delhi and its surrounds, 
they also refused to credit Najaf Khan for his contributions to the restora- 
tion of law and order. According to Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan, during 
Najaf Khan’s regency the condition of the Delhi populace, which had 
already deteriorated from being rich to poor, now became miserable. 122 
He probably meant that the Sunnis were now reduced to a miserable 
condition. Shaykh Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi says that during Zu'lfa- 
qaru'd-Dawla’s regency in Shah ’Alam’s reign, the Shi’Is became the 
dominant group in Delhi. There is no doubt that Najaf Khan brought 
some Shi’i contingents over from Allahabad and must have recruited more 
Shi’i soldiers in Delhi, but their number could not have been very large. 

121 A tax like the chauth of Mahrattas, the tax was levied in order to meet war expenses. 

122 Khallq Anjum (ed.), Mirza Jan-i Janan he. khutut, Delhi, 1962. 
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Shah ’Abdu c l-’Aziz was proud of the fact that his father’s prophecy, that 
Shi’ism would be eradicated from Delhi, had come true. Under Najibu c - 
d-Dawla’s control the Shi’is in Delhi must have led an ignominious life. 
In these circumstances it would have been impossible for such a large 
number of them to emerge during Najaf Khan’s regency as to make them 
the dominant faction. 

During Najaf Khan’s regency, however, the Shi’is were relieved from 
the reign of terror which Afghan dominance on the one hand, and Sikh 
depredations on the other, had unleashed. The Shi’is now resumed 
their mourning ceremonies to the chagrin of the Sunni leaders. Among 
those who could not tolerate the sight of these Shi’i processions was the 
celebrated Mujaddidiyya Naqshbandiyya Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan 
who made derogatory remarks concerning Shi’i enthusiasm for these 
occasions. Other Sunnis were indifferent. ’Ali Lutf reports that on the 
seventh of Muharram the Mirza was seated on the first floor of his road- 
side house when a Ruhella leader came to call on him. Suddenly some 
3 alams passed near the Mirza’s house. The Ruhella stood up, beat his 
breast and showed his respect to the 9 alam . The Mirza did not move but 
smiled and said, “What a bid 3 at (sinful innovation) it is to revive the 
memory of an event which took place twelve hundred years ago, while 
showing respect to pieces of wood indicates a gross want of wisdom.” 
The conversation was heard by the people in the procession and the 
Mirza’s remarks were discussed in the Shi’i assemblies. On the night of 
the seventh of Muharram, the Mirza went out to answer a knock at his 
door. A man fired a shot at him and then ran away. 123 

The Mirza died on 10 Muharram 1195/7 January 1781. The Sunnis 
believe that Mirza Najaf was directly involved in Mirza Mazhar’s assas- 
sination. This theory is hardly tenable, however, for about three years 
prior to his death, Mirza Najaf had lost control of the administration. 
He had by then sunk into the life of dissipation which brought his early 
death in April 1782. The culprit need not have been a Shi’i as there 
was no dearth of Sunni devotees of ta 3 ziyas and 3 alams. At about the 
same time, the intolerant Sunni Afghans are known to have made several 
attempts to kill the eminent Chishtiyya leader, Mawlana FaJkhru c d-Din, for 
his participation in sama . 

Fantastic stories are told about Mirza Najaf ’s persecution of the Sunnis, 124 
even Shah ’AbduT’Aziz is reputed to have been victimized by him. The 
myths referred to below have been uncritically reproduced by historians 
such as Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi and K. A. Nizami and also by traditional 
scholars such as Mawlana Manazir Ahsan Gilani and Mawlana Muham- 

123 Mirza Lutf ’All, Gulshan-i Hind, Delhi, 1906, p. 217. 

124 Shah * Abdtfl- Aziz, pp. 81-84. 
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mad Miyan. The most popular is the legend described by Amir Shah 
Khan in the Amirvt r-Rivuayat. He says: 

“In those days the Rawafizs (Shi’is) were predominant. Delhi was 
ruled by Najaf ’Ali Khan who had Shah Waliufllah’s wrist broken to 
stop him writing. He martyred Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan and expelled 
Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz and Shah RafiVd-Din from his dominions. Both 
walked from Delhi to Shahdara with the female members of the family. 
Later Mawlana FakhiVd-Din succeeded in obtaining carriages for the 
females who went to Phulet. However, Shah RafiVd-Din and Shah 
’Abdu‘l-’Aziz could obtain neither carriages nor horses. Shah RafiVd- 
Din went to Lucknow on foot and Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz walked to 
Jawnpur. Both were ordered to travel separately and to use no con- 
veyance. The Rawafizs tried twice to poison Shah ’Abdu'l-’Azi/.. 
Once a paste of lizards was rubbed on him infecting him with leprosy. 
During his Jawnpur journey the Shah was struck by sunstroke which 
made him fiery-tempered. He had lost his eyesight in his youth.” 

Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi adds a footnote: “the evidence, however is 
inconclusive”, to his reproduction of this story of how Shah Waliu'llah 
“had been the victim of Shi’ah persecution”. The legend is in fact absurd. 
Shah Waliu'llah died in 1 1 76/1762, while Mirza Najaf Khan entered Delhi 
with the Emperor Shah ’Alam in 1772. As for the stories concerning Shah 
’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, the Shah himself had never attributed his serious illness 
and blindness to any persecution although he had referred to them in 
many contexts. He says in a letter to Farigh Shah: 

“The old chronic stomach trouble is serious. The eyesight has almost 
disappeared. Toothache prevents me from eating, drinking and talking 
too much.” 

’Abdu‘l-Qadir, a near contemporary of the Shah, wrote that blindness 
prevented the Shah from writing himself and “He dictated his thoughts 
fluently to others”. A disciple of Shah Ishaq, Qazi ’AbduVRahman 
Panipati, claimed that Shah ’AbduVAziz went blind while in his youth. 
According to Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Hayy, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz had become the 
victim of chronic diseases such as maraqq (leprosy) and blindness by his 
twenty-fifth year. 

These statements prove conclusively that the Shah was partially, if 
not completely, blind before Mirza Najaf ’s arrival in Delhi. Like Qureshi, 
K. A. Nizami also says anachronistically that Mawlana Fakhru‘d-Din 
was very influential in Delhi at that time. He reports that Fakhru‘d-Din 
intervened when Alexander Seton, the Resident of Delhi, and Shah 
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’Abdu £ l-’Aziz were estranged, and resolved their misunderstanding. 
In his biographical account of Shah Fakhru £ d-Din, Nizami gives the date 
of the Mawlana’s death as 27 Jumada II, 1199/7 May 1785. He must 
have forgotten that Delhi was not annexed by the East India Company 
until 1803 and furthermore that Archibald Seaton was Resident of Delhi 
from 1806-1811. Nizami also claims that Shah ’Abdu £ l-’ Aziz’s troubles 
grew as Shi’i influence increased in Delhi but that Shah Fakhr Sahib 
rescued him and gave him hospitality. He then quotes from the Mariaqib-i 
Fakhriyya : 

“When the government officials expelled the sons of Shah Waliufllah 
from their house and confiscated it, he (Mawlana Fakhru £ d-Din) 
kept them in his own house and took care of them. Ultimately the 
Mawlana had the house restored to them and took them there with 
honour and respect.” 

The story that Mirza Najaf Khan persecuted Shah ’Abdu £ l-’Aziz is 
legendary but apparently the Shah was alarmed by Mirza Najaf’s domi- 
nance. Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil, the author of the Nuzha-i 
Isna 3 Ashariyya s a rejoinder to Shah ’Abdu £ l-’ Aziz’s Tuhfa-i Isna 3 Ashariyya s 
who, before the Shah published the above work had been his friend, says, 
“When Zu £ lfaqaru £ d-Dawla Bahadur (Mirza Najaf Khan) dominated the 
administration of Delhi and was virtually a king, his heart was alienated 
from his lordship ( makhdumi i.e. Shah J Abdu £ l- 5 Aziz) because of his (the 
Shah’s) devotion to extremist Nasibi and Khariji ideologies. The learned 
Nasib (a title for the Shah used by the Hakim and other Shi’i scholars) 
grew alarmed and wrote the Izharu c l-Haqq to prove that he and his father 
were Shi’is and were devoted to Ahl-i Bayt. He (the Shah) dissociated 
himself from his (Sunni) faith and sent the treatise to the Amiru £ l-Umara £ 
Bahadur (Mirza Najaf Khan) through some Sayyids and obtained the 
intercession of some leading personalities. This relieved him (the Shah) 
from the fear of death. 

This book is not mentioned in the list of Shah ’Abdu £ l-’ Aziz’s works nor 
is a copy of it available. An untitled treatise by the Shah, however, claims 
that not only the Shi’is but also the Sunni sufis ( fiirzadas ) who, as the Shah 
feared, were jealous of his popularity, spread a story that Shah Waliu £ llah 
believed that Imam Husayn was not a martyr. The Shah denied these 
allegations in his treatise and showed that his family were deeply devoted 
to Ahl-i Bayt. Although the Hakim alleged that Shah ’Abdu £ l-’Aziz 
dissociated himself from Sunni-ism, the untitled treatise and the Izharu'l- 
Haqq might be identical. It is obvious though that the Shah was not 
persecuted by Mirza Najaf Khan or else the Hakim would have grossly 
exaggerated the event. 
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There is no evidence to suggest that the Shi’i noblemen played a signi- 
ficant role in the propagation of their religion. Najaf Khan and his 
supporters were mansabdars of the Sunni Emperor and implemented the 
traditional Mughal policy of peace and accord with all religious commu- 
nities. This concord was the basis of Shi’i survival. Shah ’Abdu c l-’Aziz 
wrote his Tuhfa-i Isna ’ Ashariyya in 1204/1789-90. Najaf Khan had died 
some years earlier and the reasons why the Shah did not disclose his 
authorship have never been satisfactorily explained. At that time the 
Emperor was still controlled by the Mahrattas. Nevertheless the success 
of the Shi’i proselytisation upset the Sunni leaders. Shah ’Abdu c l-’Aziz, 
for example,, writes : 

“In the region ( bilad ) where we live the Isna ’Ashariyya faith has 
become so popular that there can be no house where one or two men 
have not adopted this vicious faith or are not inclined to the Shi’i 
beliefs. The majority of these are wanting in a knowledge of history 
and ahadis and are unaware and ignorant of the principles of their 
ancestral (Sunni) faith. Whenever the Shi’is discuss their faith in Sunni 
assemblies, they distort the facts and talk nonsense. I have written this 
book only to please God and to prevent the Sunnis from straying from 
their faith in polemics with the Shi’is and to make them steadfast to 
their basic principles.” 125 

In Panipat too, the Shi’is made many converts. Qazi Muhammad 
Sana c u c llah ’Usmani Naqshbandi Mujaddidi Panipati, who wrote the 
Sayftf l-maslul to refute Shi’i beliefs, describes the Shi’i success in prosely- 
tisation thus: 

“At this time the Isna ’Ashariyya faith is predominant. Because of 
stupidity and ignorance, a large number of people (Sunnis) specially 
some people of Panipat whose ancestors were Sunnis and good believers, 
have strayed from the right path. It came to my mind to write a book 
refuting the Rawafiz (Shi’is) in simple Persian in order to benefit the 
common people. It is possible that someone may be able to see the right 
path and the author may obtain some reward from God. As they (the 
Shi’is) do not trust the Sunni works, their doctrines will be refuted on 
the basis of the Shi’i works themselves.” 126 

The greatest tragedy in Shah ’Abdu c l-’ Aziz’s family was the conversion 
to Shi’ism of Sayyid Qamaru‘d-Din Husayn of Sonipat. He was Shah 
’Abdul-’Aziz’s nephew and had studied under his brothers, Shah ’Abdu‘1- 

125 Shah ’Abdu'l-’AzIz, Tuhfa-i Isna 3 Ashariyya, Lucknow, 1295/1878, p. 2. 

126 Sayf-i maslul , Delhi, 1268/1852, pp. 2-3. 
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Qadir and Shah Rafi’u‘d-Din. The Sayyid had learned hadis from Shah 
’Abdu'l-’Aziz who wrote a treatise on hadis for Qamaru‘d-Din’s guidance, 
known as ’Ujala-i nafi’a. In a conversation, Shah ’AbduVAziz once 
remarked that although he had converted hundreds of Hindus to Islam, 
only three or four people had embraced Sunni-ism from among the bigoted 
Sbi’i sect. 127 As Qamaru'd-Din embraced Shl’ism before his death in 
1280/1863 no political or economic pressures could be imputed to his 
conversion. Shah ’AbduVAziz estimated that of the total Indian 
Muslim population, two-thirds were Sunnis and one-third Shi’i. 

The remarkable expansion of Shi’ism in India cannot be ascribed to 
Sunni indifference to their faith. During Muhammad Shah’s reign twenty- 
two leading sufis from different silsilas flourished in Delhi. According to 
Shah ’AbduVAziz, that was a rare coincidence. 128 The most prominent 
among these sufi leaders was Shah Waliu'llah Dihlawi. Born in 1 1 14/1703 
in Delhi, he inherited his father’s seminary, the Madrasa-i Rahimi yya, in 
131/1719. In 1143/1731 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and returned 
to Delhi on 14 Rajab 1145/31 December 1732. From that timo till his 
death on 29 Muharram 1176/30 August 1762, he dedicated himself totally 
to writing scholarly works to strengthen the Sunni faith. The principal 
target of his attacks were the Tafziliyya Sunnis, who believed that ’Ali 
was superior to the first three successors to the Prophet. He wrote the 
Qurratu e l’aynayn fi tafzilu'sh-Shaykhayn to demonstrate that the first two 
successors to the Prophet Muhammad were superior to the third and 
fourth and that the light of their souls had intermingled with the light 
emanating from the Prophet Muhammad’s soul. He also questioned the 
belief that Hasan Basri had been initiated into a spiritual discipline by 
Ali. He wrote the Izalat al~ Khafa an Khilafat al-Khtilafaf to establish the 
superiority of the first two caliphs over the other caliphs. He says: 

In this age the bid at (sinful innovations) of Shi’ism has come into 
existence and the common people (Sunnis) have been confused by the 
doubts raised by the Shi is. This has led to the rise of misgivings about 
the khilafat (caliphate) of the Khulafaf-i Rashidin. Invevitably the light 
of Divine assistance confirmed the theory in the heart of this humble 
one (Shah Waliu'llah) that the affirmation of the caliphate of the 
Khulafa c -i Rashidin is true and is a part of the principles of faith. Unless 
this is firmly believed, the shari’a cannot be strengthened.” 129 

The Shah claimed that according to the Shi’i theory of Imamat, the 
Imam appointed by Allah, was ma’sum (impeccable) and it was imperative 

127 Nuzhatu’l-khawatir, VII, p. 390; Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, pp. 93, 138. 

128 Malfuzat-i Shah ' Abdu‘1- Aziz, p. 106. 

129 Shall Wallu'llah, Izalat al-khafa e 9 Karachi, n.d., I, p. 8. 
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to obey them. The Shi’is believed that the Imams intuitively received 
wahi which meant that they did not believe that the Prophethood ended 
with Muhammad although they did not publicly declare this. He invited 
Sunnis to believe that the Prophet himself had conveyed to him (Shah 
WaliuTah) in a vision that the Shi’i faith was false. 

Shah Waliu c llah claimed in the FuyiiZ al-Haramayn that although he 
instinctively had considered ’Ali superior to Abu Bakr and ’Umar, the 
Prophet Muhammad had commanded him in a revelation to give 130 pre- 
dominance to the first two caliphs. He authored Izalat al-Khafa c 9 an 
Khilafat al-Khulafa 6 and Qurratul- aynayn ft taf zilu c sh-Shaykhayn to fulfil this 
command. The Hujj at- Allah al-Baligha had the same aim. These books 
were not written to persuade the Shi’is “to smooth over these (Sunni-Shi’i) 
differences c nor’ to remove the misconceptions of the Shi’ahs”, concern- 
ing “the personalities of the first three caliphs” as modern Muslims 
claim. Shah Waliu e llah, like all other orthodox Sunnis considered Shi’is 
to be odious and damned and therefore cut off from Divine grace. 

The following anecdote related by Shah ’Abdu e l-’Aziz is recounted 
ad nauseam by Sunni authors to prove Shah Waliu c llah’s liberality. Appa- 
rently someone asked Shah Waliu‘llah whether the Shi’is were heretics. 
The Shah replied by giving the different views of the Hanafi jurisconsults. 
The man asked the Shah to give his own ruling. On receiving the same 
reply he grew angry and claimed that Shah Waliu c llah was a Shi’i. 131 
This story does not indicate Shah Waliu c llah was a liberal; it only shows 
that, like the Transoxianian 9 ulama c and the Afghans, Shah Waliu'llah did 
not categorically declare the Shi’is were infidels. His own writings^ 
however, left his readers with no doubt that they were. 

Throughout his life Shah Waliudlah’s son, Shah ’Abdu c l-’Azlz main- 
tained war against the Shi’is. According to his analysis the correctness of 
Sunni-ism depended on the following facts: 

L In Ka’ba only the Sunni faith was followed. 

2. In Medina too the Sunni faith was dominant. 

3. Only the Sunnis could memorize the Qur c an. The Shi’is could only 
learn a few parts and their labours were always wasted for they 
could not retain what they had memorized. 

4. Only the Sunnis believed that wilayat (sainthood) followed the 
prophethood. 

5. Only the Sunnis performed Friday and 9 id congregational prayers. 

6. Only the Sunnis introduced jihad into India. Sultan Mahmud 

130 Shah Walt Allah and his times , pp. 216-18, 249-56. 
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(388-421/998-1030) and Shihab u f d^Din Ghuri (d. 602/1206) were 
Sunnis. 182 

Shah Waliu c llah and Shah ’Abdu c l-’Aziz invited the Sunnis to believe 
that only the true faith was politically dominant. Sunni-ism was the true 
religion., for conquerors such as Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and Mu’izzu c d- 
Din Muhammad bin Sam belonged to it. Shah Waliudlah went to the 
extent of claiming that historians failed to recognize that Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s horoscope was identical to the Prophet’s and that this had enabled 
him to obtain significant victories in wars fought for the propagation of 
Islam. 133 

In a letter to the ruler of Bukhara,, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz wrote that 
as the Shi’is according to fiqh were heretics, the Sunnis should apply the 
social norms for other apostates to them. Unless they thought it might 
be to their disadvantage, they should not greet the Shi’is first. 
Should the Shi’is initiate the salutation, their response should be very 
formal. Should the Shi’is show more respect than was allowed by the 
shari’ a, the Sunnis should observe the sharV a limitations. These principles 
applied to all relations with the Shi’is, such as visiting them when 
sick, extending condolences and congratulations and accepting social 
invitations. 134 

The Shah advised the Sunnis not to marry a Shi’i girl, irrespective of 
the fact that the Shi’is were apostates or heretics. According to him, 
mixed marriages destroyed the purity of faith in the family and children 
and there could be no lasting family unity. He also urged Sunnis to avoid 
taking food in Shi’i houses and eating the animals they slaughtered. 134 The 
Shah said that once a Muslim, who owned a brothel, insisted, despite the 
Shah’s protestations, on sending him some food. The Shah was worried 
about its disposal as he could not eat it himself and he did not wish to 
give it to another Sunni. Some of his close relations who were fanatical 
Shi’is arrived so the Shah offered them the food and they ate it happily. 135 
Apparently the Shah did not disclose the source of the gift. 

Qazi SanaVllah Panipati also organized similar campaigns to arouse 
hatred against the Shi’is. He invoked the authority of the following 
Qur'anic verse: 



132 Malfuzat-i Shah 3 Abdu e l-Aziz, pp. 206-7; Shah 3 Abdu ( U 3 Aziz, pp. 204-7. 
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“O ye who believe ! Take not for intimates other than your own folk, 
who would spare no pains to ruin you; they love to hamper you. 5 ’ 186 

According to the Qazi, this verse meant that the Sunnis should not 
associate with the Shi’is or the infidels. Shah Ghulam 5 Ali (d. 1240/1824) 
whose disciples came from Transoxiana and Kurdistan to India, also 
preached that the Shi’is were damned to perdition. 

Despite the storm of opposition raised by the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Sunni leaders, Shi’ism gained popularity in the Delhi and Panipat 
regions. By the end of the eighteenth century, many Sunni families in 
Meerut, Hapur, Gulaoti, Bulandshahr, Saharanpur, Deoband and Nanawta 
(Saharanpur) had also embraced Shi’ism. These areas were invariably 
under Ruhella domination and the converts were generally Faruqi, 
Siddiqi and ’Usmani Shaykhzadas. 137 

In the Panjab and Sind also many Sunnis were attracted to Shi’ism. 
In Gujarat some of Makhdum Jahaniyan Shaykh Jalalu‘d-Din Bukhari’s 
descendants had already embraced it. By the eighteenth century the 
controllers of the Uch khanqah had become Shi’is. In the Panjab, the 
Sayyid and Tafziliyya families began to renounce Sunni-ism. Some enter- 
prising military leaders in whom ’Ali’s name conjured up chivalry and 
courage, chose to become followers of Ahl-i bayt. The dervishes and 
their disciples, whose souls were influenced by the tragedy of Karbala 
increased Shi’i popularity. The interpretation of Islamic history by 
Shi’i *ulama c and their sermons on the sacrifices and martyrdom of the 
Imams helped proselytisation. The role of economic prospects and Shi’i- 
Sunni intermarriages cannot be ruled out of the conversion processes. 138 

Shi’i pilgrimage centres also began to attract widespread attention. 
Imam ’Ali’s qadamgah (foot-print on stone) in Delhi was an important 
Shi’i centre. Mahabat Khan chose it for his burial-place. Nawwab Dargah 
Quli Khan Salar-Jang Mu’tamanu‘d-Dawla (b. 1122/1710), who visited 
Delhi in 1150/1737, found the Qadamgah of Imam ’Ali, some three kurohs 
(about nine kilometres) from the fort, a popular centre for pilgrim- 
age. 

“On Saturdays crowds of pilgrims thronged there for eternal blessings 
and adorned the turban of their devotion with the flowers of obsequious- 
ness and servility. The dust of its threshold is a source of cure for dis- 
tressed people. The water of the spring of its bounty is a source of honour 
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to the needy. A large number of people make a vow in return for the 

fulfilment of their needs and are successful. 55139 

This centre was also known as Shah-i Mardan (the King of Chivalry, 
a title of Imam ’All ibn Abi Talib). According to the Imadvl s-Sa? adat , 
Nawwab Bahadur, the Khwaja Sard (eunuch, Jawid Khan), built a structure 
to shelter it. On the tenth of Muharram, ta’ziyas were buried there. On 
the 20th Ramazan (the anniversary of Imam 5 Ali 5 s martyrdom), religious 
meetings were held and the marsiya reciters, rawza reciters and other 
Zakirs (orators) specializing in the history of Imam Husayn’s martyrdom 
assembled there. 140 The people spent the whole night weeping and crying. 
Safdar-Jang’s tomb was also built near this centre. 

The Panja Sharif near the Kashmiri Gate also became an important 
religious centre. Shah 5 Abdu c l-’ Aziz’s account of this shrine is the earliest 
independent one available. It is prejudiced but nevertheless establishes its 
antiquity. The Shah says that during ’Alamgir’s (Awrangzib’s) reign, 
some Shi’i noblemen considering it undesirable that Shi’i corpses should 
be buried in Sunni graveyards founded one of their own. Subsequently 
they carved out the marks of ’All’s palm in a stone and declared it a reli- 
gious relic, in imitation of the stone bearing the Prophet’s footprint, whose 
authenticity is also doubtful. A structure was then erected over it. When 
Awrangzib was informed of these events while in the Deccan, he ordered 
its demolition. After Awrangzib’s death, however, the original stone as 
also a different one, were placed there again. Gradually the area became 
a Shi’i graveyard. The imperial ladies erected a building over it. 
By the time of Mirza Najaf Khan’s rise to power it was very ostentatious. 
Common people, particularly the Shi’is, made it a pilgrimage centre and 
large crowds assembled there. Offerings were made and keepers were 
appointed. 141 

From the very reign of the Emperor Jahangir, Qazi Nuru'llah 
Shustari’s grave had become a Shi’i pilgrimage centre. Some Shi’is chose 
a site for the burial of their dead in this vicinity. By the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah the tomb was visited by a large number of Shi’is. The earliest 
known graves are dated 1148/1735-36 and 1191/1777. In 1188/1774-75, 
Mir Mansur Musawi, the governor of Agra, had the Qazi’s grave reno- 
vated and an inscription on a red sand stone affixed. A Mughal princess 
built a small mosque near the Qazi’s tomb. Subsequently the complex 
was enclosed with four walls and a garden was planted. 142 
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Turning to political events, we find that between April 1782 and 1784, 
Mirza Najaf’s lieutenants Afrasiyab and Mirza Shaft 5 were involved in a 
scramble for supremacy. On 23 September 1783 Shaft 5 was killed and on 
2 November 1784 Afrasiyab was assassinated. Shah 5 Alam therefore made 
the Mahratta leader Mahadji Sindia his regent. Sindia was successful in 
administrative affairs but his military campaigns were a failure. On 5 
September 1787 Zabita’s son, Ghulam Qadir, gained control of Delhi. 
He deposed Shah ’Alam and blinded him on 10 August 1788. 

The Mughal princesses were raped, then flogged and starved to death 
while the princes and their children were brutally beaten. The Ruhellas 
dug up every corner in the fort and palaces in their search for gold. The 
obssessive need to avenge the wrong done to his father and family by the 
Mughal Emperor made Ghulam Qadir 143 an insane savage. 

Although Mahadji Sindia had been unable to send immediate relief, 
the Mahratta forces reached Delhi fort on 2 October and eight days later 
Ghulam Qadir fled the capital. The blind Shah ’Alam was restored to 
the throne. On 19 December Ghulam Qadir was captured after being 
hotly pursued. He was sent to Mahadji Sindia’s camp at Mathura. 
At the request of Shah ’Alam, his (Ghulam Qadir’s) eyeballs were extracted 
and his nose and ears were cut off on 3 March 1789 and sent to the 
Emperor. His hands and feet were then amputated and his corpse was 
hung on a tree. 

Mahadji Sindia was welcomed at Delhi fort as the deliverer from 
Ghulam Qadir’s atrocities. When he (Mahadji) died in Poona in February 
1794 Shah ’Alam was again reduced to a miserable existence. Sindia’s 
deputy, known as Shahji or Hazratji, a Qadiriyya sufi saint in Delhi, was 
very miserly and the imperial family was driven to abject starvation. In 
a letter dated 27 July 1803, the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley assured 
Shah ’Alam of English protection and on 16 September 1804, General 
Lake called on the Emperor in his palace. His personal allowances were 
fixed at Rs. 6,000 per mensem and he reverted to a similar position to the 
one he had held in Allahabad before actually mounting his ancestral 
throne. 144 

Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s friendship with the English paid him heavy divi- 
dends. After Ahmad Khan Bangash’s death in 1771, Farrukhabad became 
an Awadh dependency. Najibu‘d-Dawla’s successor, Zabita Khan was 
protected by the Mahrattas who invaded Ramghat near Sambhal which 
formed Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s frontier. Hafiz Rahmat Khan urged 
Shuja’u £ d-Dawla to help him against the Mahrattas and promised to pay 
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him Rs. 40 lacs for his help. In compliance with the treaty of Banaras, 
the English troops marched in collaboration with the Awadh forces against 
the Mahrattas. The allies defeated the Mahrattas at the end of March 
1773., foiling their hopes of capturing Rohelkhand. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
however, refused to produce the promised reward. The Awadh and 
English troops therefore marched into Rohelkhand and defeated and 
killed him in the battle of Miranpur Katra in the Shahjahanpur district 
on 17 April 1774. Rohelkhand was annexed to Awadh and thousands of 
villages which refused to surrender were burnt. The Ruhella monuments 
were destroyed and about 20,000 fleeing villagers were pursued beyond 
the Ganges. Only the Rampur state of Fayzu'llah Khan, which had 
remained neutral, was spared. 

The Sunni historians accuse Shuja’u £ d-Dawla of sectarian bigotry in 
destroying Ruhella power. 146 The truth is that Hafiz Rahmat Khan was 
confident of victory and under-estimated the strength of the joint English 
and Awadh forces. He was not interested in peace but had already drawn- 
up the division of Fyzabad into sections for his Ruhellas to plunder and 
rape. Possibly he intended to complete the ShTi annihilation which 
Ahmad Shah Durrani had earlier unsuccessfully attempted. Its repercu- 
ssions were not unnatural. 

On 24 Zu £ lqa’da 1188/26 January 1775, ShujaVd-Dawla died. The 
Calcutta Council of the East India Company argued that his death 
terminated his treaties. His son, Asafu £ d-Dawla (1775-97) succeeded him. 
A new treaty was signed in 1775 in Fyzabad. The subsidy for the use of 
the Company’s troops was raised from Rs. 210,000 to Rs. 260,000 per 
mensem and the new Nawwab was forced to cede Raja Chait Singh’s 
zamindari of Banaras, Jawnpur and Ghazipur to the Company in full 
sovereignty. Shuja’u £ d-Dawla’s widow, Bahu Begum, encouraged by the 
party hostile to Warren Hastings, took possession of her deceased husband’s 
enormous jagirs. These yielded a rent of Rs. 36 lacs. Bahu Begum produced 
her husband’s will which substantiated her actions, but her claims were 
illegal both under general Islamic and Mughal traditions. On the British 
Resident’s representations, the Begum gave Asafu £ d-Dawla Rs. 30 lacs, 
half of which was to be paid to the Company. She also promised him a 
further twenty-six lacs, for which she had security in land. The Nawwab 
agreed in return to renounce further claims upon her. 146 

Asafu £ d-Dawla transferred his capital to Lucknow while Bahu Begum 
and her family stayed in Fyzabad. The English however demanded more 
money to pay for the heavy expenses of their war in the Deccan and the 

145 Muhammad Najmu'l-GhanI, Tarikh-i Awadh , Muradabad, 1910, pp. 145-47. To 
Bazmee Ansari, Shuja’u'd-Dawla was “an extreme ShiT\ E. I. 2 , Ill, p. 61. 
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Nawwab had insufficient funds. Hastings also imposed a heavy quota for 
money and troops on Ghait Singh and,, in December 1 782., he made Bahu 
Begum and Asafu c d-Dawla’s grandmother surrender their treasure valued 
at Rs. 7,600,000. He also resumed Bahu Begum’s jagirs . u 7 These were 
later relinquished and Bahu Begum retained them until her death in 1815. 

To stabilize the declining revenue collection, the ijara (revenue farming) 
system was introduced, but it made the peasants’ life miserable. Haydar 
Beg, Asafu'd-Dawla’s minister, who was assassinated in 1795, was Has- 
ting’s creature. The Governor-General even controlled the appointment 
of the Nawwab’s chief minister. The Nawwab, unable to prevent ad- 
ministrative collapse, concentrated mainly on fostering the development 
of art and architecture. 

Nawwab Asafu c d-Dawla’s insatiable passion for constructing imposing 
monuments is reflected in the Rum! Darwaza, the Asafi Imambarha and 
the mosque near Awrangzlb’s mosque in Lucknow. The Rumi Darwaza, 
which forms the entrance for visitors to Asafi Imambarha was built by 
Asafu c d-Dawla in 1784. Its architect Kifayatu c llah belonged to Delhi. 
From a distance it looks like half a vast dome cut perpendicularly; its 
lavish plaster ornamentation is too rich and, at the same time, is wanting 
in delicacy. The parapet is crowned with a row of thin fluted stone pillars, 
at right angles to the surface. The Asafi Imambarha is entered by the south 
gateway, the one opposite to it was introduced for symmetry. At the 
end of its spacious forecourt there is a triple doorway leading into the main 
courtyard. The interior of the Asafi Imambarha is a vaulted hall 49.41 
meters long and 16.16 meters wide. 148 

Asafu‘d-Dawla’s dignitaries also made singular contributions to the 
re-orientation of life in Lucknow which made it the Shi’i centre in northern 
India. Most significant was Sarfarazu e d-Dawla Hasan Riza £ Khan, who 
was appointed as a na'ib (deputy or chief minister) by Asafu‘d-Dawla in 
1776. In the reign of Emperor Shahjahan and that of his successors, 
Hasan Riza c ’s ancestors had held senior positions. Hasan Riza c himself 
was a very pious man. He succeeded in persuading Asafu c d-Dawla to 
finance the digging of a canal from Kufa to Najaf and a Calcutta business- 
man, Hajji Muhammad Tehran!, was sent to the ruler of Baghdad with 
500,000 rupees and gifts to persuade him to have the canal constructed. 
Hasan Riza‘ appointed Ghufran Ma c ab to lead the Friday congregational 
prayers for the Shi’is and assigned the administration of Shi’i law to him 
as well. 149 Hasan Riza/ built a mosque and an Imambarha near the Akbari 
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gate of Chawk and another Imambarha near the Asafi Imambarha. He 
supported the diwan, Tikait Ra‘i unquestioningly and was finally dismissed 
for his defence of Tikait Ra‘i. Hasan Riza‘ died in 1216/1801. 

Tahsin ’Ali Khan, originally a Khattri and an eunuch, was also one 
of Asafu'd-Dawla’s favourites. He embraced Islam and became a Shi’i. 
He held the position of superintendent in several departments and was 
also a philanthropist. Tahsin ’Ali Khan built a caravanserai in the Luck- 
now Chawk but only the imposing mosque built by him in the same Chawk 
still survives. Its decorations were inspired by those on the mosque near 
the Asafi Imambarha and its inscriptions were cut after the calligraphy of 
Hafiz Nuru'llah and his son Hafiz Ibrahim. They are dated 1205/1790-91. 
The rent from the shops on both sides of the mosque was endowed for its 
maintenance. 

During Asafu'd-Dawla’s reign, Almas ’Ali, who was also an eunuch, 
built an Imambarha on an extensive plot in the Sara'i Ma’ali Khan quarters 
(founded in the reign of Sa’adat Khan Burhanu‘l-Mulk) . He used large 
bricks in place of the small ones normally used in Awadh, in order to 
expedite the construction. Its windows and gates were built on the pattern 
of the Asafi Imambarha. 

Asafu'd-Dawla’s two leading diwans, Jha'u Lai and Tikait Ra‘i, also 
played an important role in the promotion of Muslim religious life in 
general and Shi’i life in particular. Tikait Ra‘i built two imposing mosques 
and an Imambarha in the Haydarganj quarters of Lucknow. The Imam- 
barha has not survived but the mosques cry for preservation. Tikait Ra‘i 
also built a small mosque in Rastogi Tola (Lucknow). Jha‘u Lai built 
an Imambarha in the Thakurganj quarters. His Muharram processions 
and ta’zijas occupied a distinctive position in Lucknow life and aroused 
considerable Hindu interest in Muharram ceremonies. 

The British Resident’s interference with the internal administration of 
Awadh made Asafu‘d-Dawla’s life miserable. In 1796 he was forced to 
expel his loyal diwan Jha‘u Lai whom the British believed was hatching 
plots to overthrow them. The Nawwab, saddened by his loss and upset 
at this insult, died on 28 Rabi’ 1121/20 September, 1 79 7 . He was buried in 
his Imambarha. In Asafu'd-Dawla’s reign, Shah ’Alam’s eldest son 
Mjrza Jawan Bakht moved from Delhi to Lucknow because of the court 
intrigues. He arrived at Lucknow in 1784. Asafu'd-Dawla and the 
Governor-General Warren Hastings, who was also at that time in 
Lucknow, warmly welcomed the Prince. The Nawwab sat behind the 
Prince in a howdah, carrying a fly-whisk in pursuance of his obligations as 
the Emperor’s Prime Minister. His licentious life disgusted the Nawwab. 
After some months the Prince moved to Banaras and at the Governor- 
General’s suggestion the Nawwab fixed a pension for the Prince. In 
Asafu'd-Dawla’s reign Prince Mirza Sulayman Shukoh also arrived at 
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Lucknow. The Nawwab was not much interested in him but at the 
Governor-General’s recommendations granted a pension for him. 180 

After Asafu‘d-Dawla’s death his son, Nawwab Wazir ’Ali was recognised 
as his successor. The pro-British element in the Awadh administration 
was hostile to him because of his anti-British leanings. The Governor, 
Sir John Shore ( 1 793-98) came to Lucknow and dismissed Wazir ’Ali on the 
pretext that he was not Asafu‘d-Dawla’s son. The Nawwab’s widow had 
testified that he was sexually impotent. Wazir ’Ali was sent to Banaras 
where, in desperation, he killed the political agent Cherry. Then he broke 
out into open rebellion seeking assistance from the Mahrattas and the 
Afghan ruler, Zaman Shah. After assembling a hurriedly recruited army, 
Wazir ’Ali recognised a grandson of Shah ’Alam, Mirza Muzaffar Bakht, 
as Emperor and was made wazir by him. He was defeated a few days 
later by the combined English and Awadh troops and fled. Many years 
later Wazir ’Ali was captured and imprisoned in Calcutta where, in 1817, 
he died. 161 

Asafu‘d-Dawla’s younger brother Sa’adat ’All was made Nawwab 
after Wazir ’All’s dismissal. During the early part of his reign, the news 
of Zaman Shah’s invasion prompted the Governor-General, Lord Welle- 
sley (1798-1805), to make the Nawwab replace most of his Awadh troops 
with an English force. The total amount of the subsidy to the Company 
was raised to Rs. 13,000,000 per annum. A new treaty dated 10 November 
1801 deprived Sa’adat ’Ali of Rohelkhand, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, 
Etawah, Kanpur, Fatehgarh, Allahabad, Azamgarh, Basti and Gorakh- 
pur. According to this treaty, charges were no longer to be made for the 
protection of Awadh; thus all the territories acquired by Nawwab Shuja’- 
u c d-Dawla were taken away within twenty years of his death. 

Sa’adat ’Ali, although he had lost about half of his dominions, devoted 
the remaining years of his life to streamlining the administration and 
strengthening the Awadh government. The English, however, accused 
the Nawwab of “collecting taxes at the point of the bayonet” and sided 
with the recalcitrant zamindars against him. Consequently Sa’adat ’Ali 
abandoned the system of allotting the revenue circles to the highest bidder 
for a fixed return (ijara) and ordered his chakladars (tax collectors) to 
render accounts of their collections instead of exacting a fixed amount 
from them ( amani ). The villages grew prosperous again. Sa’adat ’Ali 
died in 1814. According to Col. McAndrew, “At his death Sa’adat 
’Ali left behind him the name of the friend of the ryot and a full treasury.” 
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Various estimates credit his treasury with containing between “three to 
fourteen million sterling”. 152 

Nawwab Sa’adat ’All Khan concentrated mainly on the development 
of Sa’adatganj in Lucknow, but other marketing centres also became 
more prominent during his reign. Rastogi Tola, founded at this time, 
reflects the growing importance of the Rastogis (Hindu money-lenders) 
in the Awadh economy. Sa’adat ’Ali Khan was deeply devoted to the 
shrine at Dargah Hazrat ’Abbas in Rustamnagar, which was founded by 
Faqir Beg in AsaftTd-Dawla’s reign. Faqir Beg believed that an ’alam 
which he had discovered was the one given by Imam Husayn to his half- 
brother, ’Abbas on 10th Muharram in Karbala. As a consequence, 
devotees began to pay homage to it and AsaftFd-Dawla built a dome to 
house it. Sa’adat ’Ali Khan had taken a vow to extend this structure if he 
gained the throne. After his accession, therefore, he erected an imposing 
building near the relic. Subsequent rulers made more additions and the 
dargah became the principal pilgrimage centre. 

Before Sa’adat ’Ali Khan’s reign, ta’ziyas were buried on the tenth 
day of Muharram and the mourning ceremonies terminated on the twelfth. 
The ceremony of burying ta’ziyas on Chihlum (the fortieth day after the 
tenth of Muharram) was practised by only a few people. Sa’adat Khan’s 
rule saw this ceremony growing increasingly popular. At Sa’adat’s 
suggestion, a Karbala was built on land belonging to the Nawwab’s 
favourite, Almas ’Ali Khan, in Tal Katora. The central structure con- 
tained relics from the Shi’i holy places in Iraq and Iran. The grounds 
were enclosed by four walls and a gateway was built. It was known as 
Almas ’Ali Khan’s Karbala. Hajji Masita, the Superintendent of Works 
built another Karbala in the southern end of Tal Katora Karbala. A 
beautiful Imambarha, which is now in ruins, was also built. Ghufran 
Ma'ab’s Imambarha, completed during Sa’adat Ali Khan’s reign, became 
an important centre for Shi’i religious ceremonies and is still in use. 153 
_ These developments in Lucknow did not undermine life in Fyzabad. 
Asafu‘d-Dawla’s grandmother (Sadr Jahan Begum) and mother (Bahu 
Begum) lived there and patronized the ’ ulama e and other pious people. 
Sadr Jahan Begum, the elder daughter of Burhanu‘l-Mulk, was a far- 
sighted lady whom even the unruly Hindu zamindars respected. She built 
an imposing mosque and an Imambarha at the back of Moti Bagh in 
Fyzabad. For three months she fasted and spent most of her time pray- 
ing and in night vigils. She died on 8 Zulaq’da 1210/15 May 1796, and 
was buried in Gulab Bari near Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s grave. 
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Asafu'd-Dawla’s mother, Bahu Begum was also a great patron of 
religious people. Out of the income from her property she bequeathed 
Rs. 300,000 for the construction of her tomb, Rs. 100,000 for gifts to 
Najaf and Karbala and the rest for pensions for her staff. The East India 
Company was made the trustee and the deed was finalised in Calcutta 
by the Governor- General on 29th October 1813. She died two years later. 184 

The arrival of Mirza Jahangir, the dearly loved son of Akbar II 
(1221-53/1806-37) from Delhi filled Lucknow with great festivity. He 
was expelled from Delhi for his enmity against the British Resident at the 
Mughal court. Nevertheless the British Resident at Awadh court, the 
Nawwab, the fugitive Mughal princes, Sulayman Shukoh and Mirza 
Sikander Shukoh accorded Mirza Jahangir a warm welcome. Like 
Mirza Jawan Bakht, Mirza Jahangir was also licentious and the Nawwab 
was forced to have him sent to Allahabad. 185 , 

On 23 Rajab 1229/11 July 1814, Sa’adat ’Ali Khan was poisoned and 
died. A lofty tomb was built on his grave, north of Qaysar Bagh in 
Lucknow. Sometime after 1858 a number of structures around it were 
demolished. The tomb of his wife and the mother of Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar, Khurshid-Zadi, was built to the east of Sa’adat ’Ali Khan’s tomb. 
This was also partly demolished. 

Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali was succeeded by his second son, Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar. He dismissed his father’s able minister, Hakim Mahdi, who was 
at loggerheads with the Resident, Colonel Baillie and replaced him by his 
favourite, Agha Mir. He re-introduced the ijara system and Sa’adat 
’All’s adminis trative framework collapsed under his rapacity and callo- 
usness. Ghaziu‘d-Din, on Lord Hasting’s suggestion, declared his inde- 
pendence of Delhi in 1819 and assumed the vainglorious title Abu‘l- 
Muzaffar Mu’izzu‘d-Din Shah-i Zaman Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar. 

In 1825 the Governor-General, Lord Amherst (1823-28) obtained 
one crore of rupees as a loan from Ghaziu‘d-Din in order to meet the 
expenses of the Bharatpur and Burmese wars. It was agreed that “this 
loan is made in perpetuity; the sovereigns of the Kingdom of Oude shall 
never have the power to take it back, nor shall they exercise any inter- 
ference with its interest”. In 1826 two more loans of Rs. 5,000,000 were 
advanced to the East India Company by Ghaziu‘d-Din. 

In 1232/1816-17 Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar built an Imambarha on the 
design of Imam ’Ali’s tomb at Najaf. It was named Shah Najaf. Entering 
through an attractive gateway, decorated on top with two lions facing 
each other, the visitor has to cross through another gate before reaching 
the main Imambarha. Beautiful gardens were planted on both sides of 
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the road following the pattern of the Mughal gardens. The main hall is 
enclosed by corridors and the dome, topped by a golden pinnacle, is well- 
proportioned. The river Gomti flows nearby. The King and his three 
wives were buried there. Ghaziu £ d-Din Haydar made provision for the 
maintenance of the Shah Najaf, including staff salaries, partly from the 
interest of the loan advanced to the East India Company. The King also 
built an imposing structure to honour the Prophet’s foot-print near Shah 
Najaf. It is known as the Qadam Rasul and stands on an artificial mound. 
Its domes., central hall and side rooms were well-proportioned. Ghaziu £ d- 
Din Haydar’s wife, Mumtaz Mahal, built a mosque and a palace in 
Golaganj; the mosque still stands. 

The prime minister at this time, Mu’tamadu £ d-Dawla Agha Mir was 
a dedicated and indefatigable builder. His garden* library, palaces 
and treasuries covered an area of more than one and a half kilometers. 
His Imambarha is now the Government Jubilee College. The palaces he 
built extended as far as the present city station. In December 1827 he 
was dismissed and expelled from Lucknow. He took his great riches with 
him to GwaltoJi, Kanpur, where he lived the life of an aristocrat. Gwaltoli 
soon became a Shi’i intellectual and religious centre. 

In 1232/1816-17, Mir Khudabakhsh, an important Awadh dignitary, 
started building the Karbala near the Karbala-Tal-Katora. Its central 
structure, or Imambarha, was built on the pattern of Imam Husayn’s tomb 
at Karbala. Three gateways separated by extensive plots lead to the 
central building. The main entrance to the Imambarha is in the south. 
The grounds are extensive and have become a Shi’i burial ground. It 
developed into the principal Karbala for Shi’i la? ziy as. lm 

In Ghaziu £ d-Din Haydar’s reign, Mir Baqir, a prosperous jeweller and 
glassware merchant, whose ancestors hailed from Nishapur, built an 
Imambarha in Jawhari mohalla near Chawk. His use of pieces of glass 
to decorate the stately structure, made it unique. Centrally situated, it 
became very famous and was known as the Sawdagar Kd Imambarha (The 
Merchant’s Imambarha) . Mir Baqir left a considerable amount of money 
and property for its maintenance and for various charities. 

On 27 Rabi’ I 1243/18 October 1827, Ghaziu e d-Din died. He was 
succeeded by his son Nasiru c d-Din Haydar. His mother was a maid- 
servant to Ghaziu £ d-Din’s wife Badshah Begum but the Begum reared 
the baby with a true mother’s love and care. Badshah Begum was a super- 
stitious lady and she initiated many festive days based on an association 
of Indian myths with the lives of the Imams. These were enthusiastically 
celebrated even by Nasiru £ d-Din Haydar. 157 Most of them were confined 
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to the royal palace however and were abandoned by later rulers. 

In 1829., the King was pressed by the English to advance them Rs. 
62,400,000. The interest on it was bequeathed for the use of his family. 
In December 1833., he granted another loan yielding Rs. 1,000 per month 
as interest, for distribution to the lame, the maimed, the blind, the helpless 
aged, the lepers and the destitute. Nasiru c d-Din Haydar founded an 
educational centre called Lucknow College where the English education 
system was followed. Rs. 3,000 were assigned as stipends to the students. 
He established a hospital with separate branches of traditional and 
allopathic medicine. In the grounds of the Moti Mahal palace, built by 
his father, Nasiru c d-Din Haydar founded a royal observatory and made 
Captain Herbert its director. A royal lithograph press was also started. 158 

Nasiru c d-Din founded a Karbala in Daliganj, now incorporated into 
the premises of the Shi’a Degree College. He was unable to endow funds 
for its maintenance. His wife Malika-i Zamani built an Imambarha in 
Takiya Pir Jalil, Golaganj. The gateway to the Imambarha and the 
reservoirs in its courtyard enhanced the beauty of the lofty structure. 
In 1843 Malika-i Zamani died and was buried in her Imambarha. 

Muntazimu'd-Dawla Hakim Mahdi, who was appointed prime? 
minister in November 1830, was a highly educated and competent ad- 
ministrator but, in Jumada II 1248/November 1832, he was dismissed and 
replaced by his rival, Rawshanu‘d-Dawla. Although an incompetent 
administrator, Rawshanu s d-Dawla immortalised himself when he erected 
a lofty palace. Two beautiful mosques were incorporated in the building. 
After 1858 the district court was transferred to the palace and it was then 
known as Rawshanu'd-Dawla’s court. 

Awadh, under Nasiru‘d-Din, was more lightly taxed and prosperous 
than the Company’s provinces but, by 1835, the British had decided to 
annex it. There was no longer any need to maintain Awadh as a buffer 
state. East India Company’s rule now extended as far as Kanpur while 
Mahratta, Ruhella and Mughal power had been liquidated. 

On 3 Rabi’ II 1253/7 July 1837, Nasiru £ d-Din Haydar died. It was 
believed that he had been poisoned at the instigation of the Resident who 
wished to install a new king on the throne in order to obtain greater 
concessions. Muhammad ’All Shah, a son of Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali Khan, 
who succeeded Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar at the age of sixty-three, signed a 
treaty two months after his accession in Jumada II 1253/September 1837 
modifying the existing treaty of 1801. The new agreement obliged the 
King to maintain “an augmented military establishment” “not exceeding 
Rs. 1,600,000 per annum” in order to protect Awadh from foreign and 
domestic enemies. The King was also to collaborate with the British 
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Resident in taking “the best means of remedying the existing defects in 
the police and in the judicial and revenue administration of the dominions 55 . 
The treaty was not approved by the Court of the Directors but the 
assumption by the East India Company of the country’s administration was 
now only a question of time. 

Despite his old age Muhammad ’All introduced reforms in agriculture 
revenue collection, and improved his people’s living conditions. 159 In 1253 
1836 he dismissed Rawshanu c d-Dawla. His successor Sharafu c d-Dawla 
Muzaffaru 4 l-Mulk Muhammad Ibrahim Khan,, collected the revenue 
arrears and the country’s financial situation improved. The King built 
an Imambarha at Jamunia Bagh known as the Imambarha of Husaynabad. 
With an imposing gateway and set in a walled garden the Imambarha 
though Indian in general appearance, seems, when the details have 
been studied, derived from some English imitation of Mughal architec- 
ture. It resembles George IV’s Pavilion at Brighton or Sezincote. The 
impression that the Indian craftsmen were turning to Europe for inspira- 
tion is heightened by the statues in the garden of figures resembling wood- 
nymphs, although the torches they hold are now fitted for electric light. 

A pool, a well, hammam , nawbat-khana (a musicians’ gallery) were also 
built around the Imambarha. The King deposited Rs. 12,000,000 “in per- 
petuity in the Honourable Company’s Treasury at the Residency of 
Lucknow”. The interest, amounting to Rs. 48,000 per annum, was 
bequeathed for the maintenance of the Imambarha and the buildings 
connected with it, for gifts to specified people, for the distribution of food 
and the celebration of Muharram. Some money was set apart for stipends 
to students at Shi’i holy places in Iraq. 160 

Malika Afaq Mahal, the wife of Muhammad ’Ali Shah, who was an 
austere and pious woman, built a Karbala on the Sitapur Road. The 
Imambarha is built on the design of the tombs of Imam ’Ali Naqi and 
Imam Hasan ’Askari in Samarra (Iraq) . It is surrounded by an extensive 
garden and is entered through two gateways; the second one is in a very 
dilapidated condition. The materials used to decorate the Imambarha 
and the locally manufactured tiles are exquisite. The mosque contains 
an underground tunnel representing the cave from where the twelfth 
Imam went into occultation at Samarra. 

Muhammad ’Ali Shah’s daughter, Ummatu £ s-Sughra Fakhru c n-Nisa f 
Begum built a beautiful Imambarha and a mosque near Dargah Hazrat 
’Abbas. It is popularly known as the Imambarha Mughal Sahib.’ Azimu'd- 
Dawla ’AzimuTah Khan, who was Muhammad ’Aii Shah’s barber, and 
also a surgeon, built a Karbala known as Karbala-i ’Azimu‘llah Khan 
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near the Tal Katora Karbala. The central structure was built on the 
pattern of the tomb of Imam Riza/ at Mashhad. The mosque was a 
copy of the Gawhar Shad near Imam Riza fi ’s tomb. Near ’Aysh Bagh, 
founded by Asafu c d-Dawla, one of Muhammad ’Ali Shah’s superinten- 
dents, ’Ashiq ’Ali, built a Karbala with the funds provided by Muhammad 
’All Shah’s wife Malika-i Jahan. The central structure was an imitation 
of Hazrat ’Abbas’ tomb at Karbala* It was completed in 1256/1840-41. 
Towards the end of his reign Muhammad ’All Shah commenced the 
construction of an extensive Jami’ mosque at Tahsin Ganj. Malika-i 
Jahan completed it and adorned it with artistic designs. An Imambarha 
was also planned near the mosque but it did not eventuate. 

On 5 Rabi’ II 1258/16 May 1842, Muhammad ’Ali Shah died and 
was succeeded by his son Amjad ’Ali Shah. He was forty- three years old. 
He helped the British in their Panjab and Afghan wars and reformed the 
administration. His prime minister Imdad Husayn Khan, was given the 
title Aminu c d-Dawla. He was a very pious man who regularly sent his 
zakat money, as well as donations, to Sayyidu c l-’Ulama £ Sayyid Husayn 
for distribution to the poor. His efforts to improve the administration 
were adequate. The King also personally examined important papers 
and issued the appropriate orders. He made drastic reductions in the 
imperial household expenditure . He allotted a plot of land to the Euro- 
peans living in Lucknow to build a church. At the instigation of the 
Resident he raised an “Oude Frontier Police” force, consisting of four 
companies of infantry and two troops of some fifty cavalry each. It was 
controlled in the main by the Europeans. 

The implementation of Shi’i law, which had commenced with the reign 
of Ghaziu fi d-Din, was strengthened by Amjad ’Ali Shah. The muhakma-i 
’adalat-i 3 aliyyah (The High Court of Adjudication) decided the disputes 
related to buying and selling, the mortgage of houses, debts, title deeds 
and inheritance. The Hanafiyya and Isna ’Ashariyya muftis heard 
cases on a religious basis. When one of the parties was Hanafi and the 
other Hindu, the Hanafi mufti heard the complaint; if one of the dispu- 
tants was a Shi’a, the case was heard by the Shi’i muftis . In Amjad ’Ali 
Shah’s reign, the muhakma-i murafa*a-i sharfa was controlled by Sultanu e l- 
’Ulama 4 Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad, the son of Ghufran Ma c ab, 
popularly known as the mujtahidu'l-asr. It heard disputes relating to Shi’i 
weddings, divisions of patrimony and other family setllements. Not 
everyone filed their suit in the y adalat-i 5 dliyyah , some preferred to obtain 
a decision from the mujtahidu c l-asr*s court. Neither the Shi’i nor Sunni 
muftis passed decrees enforcing the payment of interest due to the Hindu 
bankers although, to the annoyance of the Hindu bankers, both received 
interest on the loans advanced to the Residency. 

The court of the sadru e s-sudur, heard criminal cases. It was controlled 
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by Sayyid Murtaza, son of the Mujtahidu c l-asr . Sayyid Murtaza made 
enquiries and submitted recommendations to the King’s court. The 
court officials then issued orders for action to the relevant authorities. 
The influential ta’lluqadars and zamindars , however, tended to ignore the 
sadru c s-sudiir’s orders. 161 

The Iron Bridge on the Gomti river, which was a copy of a London 
bridge, was planned by Nawwab Sa’adat ’All Khan. Its parts, however, 
did not arrive until Ghaziu c d-Din Haydar’s reign and it was not com- 
pleted until Amjad ’Ali Shah’s time. The King founded the famous 
bazaar of Hazratganj and built an Imambarha near Motl Mahal. His 
prime minister, Aminu c d-Dawla, acquired the estate of Shah ’Alam’s 
son Sikandar Shukoh, in Masarratnagar and changed its name to Amlna- 
bad. The area was enclosed by four walls with the main gateway in the 
west. A mosque was erected near each of the four gateways. Within the 
enclosure, shops, houses and mosques were built. The area now known 
as Aminu 4 d-Dawla park contained the prime minister’s garden. To the 
west of the garden he built an Imambarha, a mansion for himself and a 
guest house. 

On 26 Safar 1163/13 February 1847, Amjad ’Ali Shah died. He was 
succeeded by his son, Wajid ’Ali Shah. Aminu £ d-Dawla was retired at 
his own request. Court intrigues prevented the appointment of the 
energetic Sharafu c d-Dawla to this position and the lazy ’Ali Naqi took 
up the post. Some reforms to police, revenue and the judicial adminis- 
tration were suggested but the British Government would not allow the 
King to strengthen his army nor make further recruitments. Lord Hard- 
inge, the Governor- General, visited Lucknow and issued a warning on 
23 November 1847, giving the King two years more to improve the 
administration. He stated: 

“Now, Your Majesty keeps up an army of 5,000 gunners and 400 guns, 
4,000 horse, 44,000 foot. To keep such an army is to coerce the Rayots 
in collection; and if this army is diminished, the Rayots will become 
rebels and set up their own government. But the new system of arrange- 
ment will be pleasing to the Rayots; the reduction of the army then will 
be easy, and the income will increase. The judicial administration 
and appointment of a Court of Justice is very necessary; and my 
earnest prayer to Your Majesty is, that the remonstrance of the Resident 
as to the employment of the singers, musicians, and totally worthless 
people in high stations being highly improper, should be attended 
to.” 162 



161 Lai J|, Mir’atifl-awza ’ , Aligarh University Ms., ff. 38b-39. 

162 Foreign Deptt., Pol. Consultation, December 11, 1847, no. 180. 
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The reduction in military strength, however, made it impossible to 
control the unruly zamindars and ta’lluqadars who maintained their own 
armies and had constructed formidable forts in inaccessible regions. Lord 
Dalhousie, who succeeded Lord Hardinge as Governor-General in 1848, 
was opposed to the system of independent Indian states. In January 1849 
he appointed Colonel Sleeman as Resident in Lucknow to report on the 
alleged maladministration of Awadh, believing that within two years no 
tangible change could take place. In September Sleeman submitted his 
report and, on 1 December 1849, set out on a tour of Awadh in order 
to substantiate his findings. He travelled through the kingdom for three 
months keeping a daily diary of his observations. In 1850 he returned 
to Lucknow. There he completed his report and, in 1852, submitted his 
recommendations. 163 In 1854 James Outram took over from Sleeman and 
finalized the measures to annex Awadh to the British Empire. On 4 
February 1856, he urged the King to sign a treaty surrendering the 
government of his territories to the East India Company. The King 
refused but was deposed. Wajid ’Ali remained calm and non-violent. He 
strictly forbade his supporters to resort to military action. Escorted by 
the British army he left for Calcutta hoping that “Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen” would reverse the East India Company’s decision 
which violated the previous treaties. The Lucknow citizens were dismayed 
and bewildered. Although they wept to see him go all remained calm. 
In Calcutta, Wajid ’Ali Shah fell ill and abandoned his idea of visiting 
London personally. The brave Queen Mother (Malika-i Kishwar), the 
King’s brother, the heir-apparent and their spokesman, Mawlana 
Masihu‘d-Din, went to London nevertheless. 164 They aroused some 
indignation at the King’s dethronement among the members of Parliament 
but the outbreak of the Freedom Struggle in India in May 1857 closed 
the question of the revival of the Awadh monarchy forever. On 1 September 
1887 Wajid ’Ali Shah died at Matiaburj in Calcutta and was buried in 
his Imambarha there. 

The British, and those scholars who wrote under their rule, depict 
Wajid ’Ali Shah as a monster of sensuality, who was an imbecile and 
incapable of competent rule. Contemporary records, however, reflect 
him a man of considerable intellectual capacity, whose efforts to effectively 
streamline the administration and crush the power of the rebellious 
zamindars , who resisted all reforms, were frustrated by the British Resident. 
Wajid ’Ali Shah urged the Resident to help him change the administration 
in Awadh in line with the system pertaining in the districts governed 



163 P. D. Reeves, Sleeman in Oudh , Cambridge, 1971, pp. 6-41. 

164 Foreign Deptt., Pol. Consultation, 6 June 1856, nos. 201-203. 
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Mustafa, who was the Mulla’s enemy led the mob who intended to teach 
him a lesson. Soon Mulla ’Abdu‘l-’Ali was informed of these events, and, 
collecting his supporters, he prepared for battle. Fearing that he would" 
not win the encounter, Qazi Ghulam [Mustafa, sent messages offering to 
make peace. The Mulla, desiring peace to prevail between Muslims, 
accepted his offer. His supporters warned him, however, that the peace 
was only a device to lull him into a false sense of security while the Shi’is 
hatched assassination plots. The Mulla’s relations advised him to leave 
Lucknow until the situation returned to normal. Although the Mulla’s 
supporters Wanted him to stay and confront his opponents, the Mulla left 
Lucknow without informing them. He went to Shahjahanpur where he 
lived until Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s death in 1188/1774. Then he moved 
temporarily to Rampur, on Nawwab Fayzu‘llah’s invitation but the 
Nawwab was unable to support the growing numbers of the Mulla’s 
students. Then Munshi Sadru‘d-Din, the Governor-General’s chief 
munshi, persuaded the Mulla to move to Buhar in Bardwan district 
(Bengal). Munshi Sadru‘d-Din extended considerable patronage to the 
students who swarmed to the Bardwan seminary. Subsequently, at the 
request of Nawwab Muhammad ’Ali of Arkat, who came originally from 
Gopamau in Hardoi near Lucknow, the Mulla migrated to Madras, arriv- 
ing on 25 Zu'lhijja 1205/24 August 1791. His son, Mawlawi ’Abdu‘r-Rabb, 
and a large number of students accompanied him. A seminary was built 
and students thronged there from all over India. The Mulla received a 
salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. He lived there until his death on 13 
Rajab 1225/14 August 18104®® Indeed the Miulla never returned to 
Lucknow. He chose instead to live in Shahjahanpur, Rampur, Bardwan 
and Madras where his patrons offered him better opportunities to manifest 
the anti-Shi’I sentiments which he later developed. 

The Shi’i rulers even tolerated Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and his followers 
whose fiery speeches against the ta’ziyas and the steps taken by him to bum 
them are said to have sparked off riots in Meerut. The local authorities 
subsequently banned him from preaching there. In Sha’ban 1234/June 
1819, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid accompanied by Shah ’Abdu‘l-Hayy, Shah 
Isma’il Shahid and other militant Sunni puritanists of Delhi returned to 
his home town in Rae Bareli. The ruler at that time was Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar. The books on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid show that no restrictions 
were imposed on the party nor on their preaching in the Awadh district. 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid also travelled to Lucknow with a party of 1 70 
men where he stayed in a house near the Tila mosque of Shah Pir Muham- 
mad built by Awrangzib. A large congregation assembled there for 
Friday prayers. Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy’s fiery sermons against Muharram 

166 Muhammad Riza* Ansari, Bani-i dars-i Nizami, Lucknow, 1973, pp. 150-56. 
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and attracted the dignitaries in the capital. Many Shi’is, the sources 
on Sayyid Ahmad claim, converted to Sunni-ism because of his eloquence. 
This alarmed the Prime Minister Nawwab Mu’tamadu £ d-Dawla. He 
asked the Sayyid’s disciple Faqir Muhammad Khan risaladar (the com- 
mander of a body of horses) to persuade the Sayyid to stop proselytising 
sermons but the Sayyid refused. Finally, Mu’tamadu £ d-Dawla decided 
to leave the party alone and invited the Sayyid and his friends to dinner. 
Meanwhile, Mawlana ’Abdu £ l-Hayy delivered a very impressive sermon. 

In Nasirabad, Mawlana Dildar ’Ali Ghufran Ma £ ab’s home town, 
the Shi’is, during Muharram decided to recite tabarra (cursing of the 
first three caliphs) publicly. They suggested to the Sunnis that if they 
found it too unpleasant they should move elsewhere for a couple of days. 

Shah Isma’il Shahid’s success was said to have been more spectacular. 
According to his biographers King Ghaziu £ d-Din Haydar extended him a 
warm welcome and was deeply impressed by his sermons. He believed that 
Shah Isma’il’s stay in Lucknow for a year or so would convert the entire 
Shi’i population to Sunni-ism but in view of more important duties Sayyid 
Ahmad could not spare him. Ghufran Ma £ ab and the Shi’i 5 ulama were 
frightened and unable as they were to encounter Shah Isma’il in public 
debates, Mawlawi Muhammad Ashraf the leader of the Firangi Mahal 
5 ulama was urged by them to defeat the Shah in polemics. The Mawlawi 
deputed his talented disciple Wilayat ’Ali ’Azimabadi to inter into pole- 
mical discussions with the Shah but the latter’s convincing replies to Wila- 
yat ’All’s awkward questions made him speechless. Wilayat ’Ali was con- 
verted to the purtanical Sunni-ism of Sayyid Ahmad’s brand. Mawlawi 
Muhammad Ashraf also surrendered and became Shah Isma’il’s disciple. 
The fall of the stronghold of traditional Sunni-ism led by the Firangi Mahal 
’ ulama made the Shi’i leaders defenceless. The inability of Ghufran Ma £ ab 
to encounter Shah Isma’il in an open debate emboldened the latter to en- 
ter the Ghufran Ma £ ab’s seminary disguised as a soldier. Flouting the 
Awadh ceremonial etiquettes he greeted the audience by the formal Islamic 
greetings, ££ Peace be upon you”. When Ghufran Ma £ ab’s lecture came to 
an end Shah Isma’il requested him to explain the difference between ta - 
qiyya (prudent concealment) and nifaq (hypocrisy) but to the utter dismay 
of Ghufran Ma‘ab his arguments were brushed aside by Shah Isma’il. 
Ghufran Ma £ ab offered to send a written reply. The Shi’i ’ ulama wrote a 
paper on the topic quoting thousands of sources. When the paper was recei- 
ved by Mawlana ’AbduTHayy he regretted his inability to procure the 
sources confuting the Shi’i arguments. Shah Isma £ il, however, sat down 
calmly and within two hours wrote down a rejoinder quoting sources in his 
defence from his memory. When the Shi’i ’ ulama read the Shah s paper 
they were convinced of his supernatural power and had no other alterna- 
tive but to embark upon a vilification campaign against the Shah. The 
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party left Lucknow with flying colours. 167 

There is no independent source to check the story of puritanical Sunnis 
but Shah Isma’il’s success in converting the Shi’is can be compared with 
Shah ’Abdu‘1 ’Aziz’s miserable failure to convert Shi’is in Delhi ruled by a 
Sunni emperor. Some of Shah ’Abdufl ’Aziz’s own relations were Shi’is 
and his own nephew Sayyid Oamaru £ d-Din of Sonipat for whose study the 
Shah authored a hand-book of hadis entitled the ’ Ujala-i nafia was also con- 
verted to Shi’ism. 168 The corpus of Shi’i rejoinders to Shah ’Abdu‘1 ’Aziz’s 
Tuhfa-i Isna ’ Ashariyya is also enormous. No contemporary historical litera- 
ture on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and Shah Isma’il except letters and books 
written by them exists. The works glorifying their activities were written 
on the basis of family legends. The contemporary Shi’is, however, did 
confute Mawlana ’Abdufl-Hayy and his party. Sayyid ’Ali bin Hasan al- 
’Askari (Musharraf ’Ali) wrote letters refuting Mawlana ’Abdufl Hayy’s 
and Sayyid Ahmad’s teachings. These letters were compiled by him in his 
Izahat al-ghayy fi radd-i ’ Abdu c l-Hayy , 169 No Sunni confutation of the above 
work is available. Although the Izahat al-ghayy is available in the Khuda 
Bakhsh Library Bankipur Patna, the corpus of modern Sunni literature on 
Sayyid Ahmad and Shah Isma’il does not notice Izahat al-ghayy at all. 

The literature on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid^ however, does confirm the fact 
that the Awadh government did not impose any restrictions on the preach- 
ings of Sunni puritans. 

The number of Sunni nazims (governors) and other officials under the 
Awadh rulers was roughly equivalent to that of the Shi’is. Sunni qazis , 
muftis and sadrs enjoyed their power and prestige consequently Sunni ins- 
titutions also flourished. Sufi works indicate that the 9 urs (death anniver- 
saries) of the sufi saints were uninhibitedly celebrated. The ’urs for Shaykh 
’Abdufl-Qadir Jilani, organised by Shuja’u f d-Dawla’s favourite, Mawlana 
Madan, was celebrated by an enormous crowd. Visitors from a large num- 
ber of Indian towns attended it. 168 The peace and prosperity maintained 
by the Awadh rulers fostered the development of Sunni institutions. As 
mentioned, the tab an a was not encouraged by the Shi’i government. Al- 
though some Shi’is recited it resulting in occasional Shl’i-Sunni riots, they 
were soon brought under control. 

Under British rule the nature of Shi’i problems changed. As a Muslim 
minority they were targets for both British and Hindu attacks. Sunni 
hostility towards them remained unaltered. They countered the challenges 
and threats, however, by thoughtfully adapting themselves to the exigencies 
of the situation. 

167 Mirza Hayrat Dihlawi, Hayat-i tayyiba , Lahore, 1976, pp. 220-232. 
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